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When  Louis  XIV  signed  his  momentous  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been  the  Charter  of  Freedom 
of  Protestants  in  France,  most  of  the  Huguenots  fled  to 
other  countries,  many  to  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  thence  to 
Rye  and  New  Rochelle,  the  latter  name  reminiscent  of  their  place 
of  origin  in  France. 

Pierre  Jay,  a  rich  merchant  of  La  Rochelle,  with  his  wife  and 
his  daughter,  Fran^oise,1  fled  to  Bristol,  England,  whither  many  of 
the  persecuted  Huguenots  were  fleeing.  His  son,  Auguste,  then  a 
young  merchant  of  seventeen  years,  was  on  a  trading  voyage  in 
one  of  his  father’s  merchantmen,  off  the  African  coast,  bartering 
the  manufactures  of  France  for  gold,  slaves  and  ivory.  On  his 
return  to  La  Rochelle,  Auguste  was  startled  to  find  that  his  par¬ 
ents  and  sister  had  fled,  and  that  Ins  home  and  all  the  Jay  property 
had  been  confiscated.  A  devout  Protestant  aunt,  Madame 
Mouchard,  hid  him  in  her  home,  until  a  vessel  left  the  harbor, 
when  the  youth  was  smuggled  on  board,2  and  the  ship  sailed  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.3 

It  is  recorded  that  the  young  Huguenot  did  not  like  the  climate 
of  the  Carolinas,  and  so,  after  sojourning  there  less  than  a  year, 
took  ship  for  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  New  York  City.  In  his 
new  home,  the  former  New  Amsterdam  of  the  Dutch,  which 
Dutch  blood  in  the  persons  of  the  Van  Cortlandts,  Philipses  and 
Stuyvesants  was  to  mingle,  by  marriage,  with  his  own,  the  youthful 
trader  from  France  rose  rapidly  to  place  and  influence,  and 
became  distinguished. 

In  his  new  home  he  found  many  of  his  fellow  Huguenots, 
among  them  the  famous  De  Lancey  family,  who  worshipped  God 
in  the  approved  Protestant  manner  in  L'Eglise  des  Refugies,4 
popularly  known  as  the  “French  Church”. 

The  young  Augustus,  of  course,  allied  himself  with  this  French 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  group,  and  soon  became  a  noted  figure  in 
its  counsels;  and  the  tradition  is  recorded,  after  the  “Saint  Esprit” 
Congregation  had  been  located  in  five  different  places  of  worship, 
that  Augustus  paid  his  rector  a  sum  of  money  that  he  might  bring 
his  personal  slave  along  with  him  to  Church.  Whereupon  the 
Church,  possibly  to  prevent  his  mingling  with  the  distinguished 
aristocrats  of  France,  used  “Sambo”  as  a  bell-ringer.5 

Ten  years  later  when  Augustus  was  sailing  as  trader  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Philipses,  he  went  to  Bristol,  saw  his  father  and 
Fran^oise,  who  had  married  Stephen  Peloquin,  and  found  that 
the  family  had  greatly  prospered.  Framboise  had  two  sons,  David 
and  John.  Later  on,  these  two  brothers  carried  on  the  business 
which  their  father  had  established  or  inherited. 
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AUGUS  I  E-AUGUS  FUS-JAY:  1665-1751 

Settler  111  New  York,  16S5  or  1686;  married,  1697,  Anna  Maricka  Bayard. 
Collection  Pierre  Jay . 


David  Peloquin,  although  equally  successful  as  merchant  with 
his  brother,  later,  by  entering  the  field  of  public  service,  wrote 
his  name  in  the  pages  of  British  Municipal  history.  David  entered 
the  field  of  politics;  held  what  was  then,  the  leading  county  office, 
of  Sheriff  in  1737,  and  became  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1751.  This  is 
chronicled  on  David’s  memorial,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Bristol, 
which  his  sister  Marianne  Peloquin,  erected  to  his  memory6. 

After  the  deaths  of  David,  his  brother,  and  Marianne,  the 
Peloquin  family  in  the  fay  line  seems  to  have  died  out.  But  the 
devoted  Marianne,  to  whom  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  was  first 
cousin  once  removed,  perpetuated  the  Peloquin  —  Francoise  — 
Jay  fame.  One  of  the  great  charities,  identified  with  Bristol  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  bears  the  family  name,  in  the 
female  line,  of  the  Jays  in  Great  Britain.  Marianne  Peloquin, 
by  her  will  dated  April  22nd,  1768,  left  to  the  Town  of  Bristol, 
the  sum  of  nineteen  thousand  pounds  which  was  in  its  entirety 
paid  out  to  the  corporation  by  her  executors,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah 
Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Drummond. 

The  terms  of  the  will  provided  that  the  income  was  to  be 
applied,  in  part,  to  the  Rector,  Curate,  Clerk  and  Sexton  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol,  “for  reading  prayers  and  preach¬ 
ing  a  sermon  at  the  Parish  Church;  and  to  thirty-eight  poor  men 


1.  Partial  pedigree  of  the  Francoise,  De  La  Bane,  Peloquin  and  Van 
Cortlandt  families: 


Sylvestre 
b.  1570 

Jay 

m. 

Marie  De  la  Barre 

Jean  Jay 

m. 

Marthe  Bouyer 

1).  1601 

d.  1640 

Pierre  lay 

m. 

Judith  Francois 

Feb.  4,  1657 

Francoise 

Auguste 

m. 

Anna  Markka  Bayard 

m.  Stephen  Peloquin 

Oct.  28 

,  1697 

h.  1665 

b.  1670 

d.  1751 

I 

Peter 

1 

m. 

Mary  Van  Cortlandt 

Jan 

.  30,  1 

728 

b.  1704 

b.  1705 

d.  1752 

d.  1777 

John  David  Frances  Nancy  Marianne 
Mayor  d.  1778 

of 

Bristol 

See  Appendix  A  for  French  origins  of  the  family;  and  coat  of  arms. 


MARIANNE  PELOQUIN 

Daughter  of  Stephen  Peloquin,  and  Fran^oise  Jay.  This  portrait,  first 
identified  by  the  author,  upon  a  visit  to  Bristol  in  1937,  is  in  the  Municipal 
Charities  Building  of  Bristol.  Now  first  published. 


and  a  like  number  of  poor  women,  being  freemen  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  and  housekeepers  therein,  but  not  receiving  Poor  Law 
Relief  or  keeping  public  or  ale  houses.”  She  likewise  bequeathed 
gifts  for  poor  lying-in  women  “being  wives  of  freemen  in  the 
city”,  and  made  further  additional  gifts  to  twenty-four  widows,  or 
single  women,  and  ten  poor  men,  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Stephen’s  nominated  by  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens  of 
the  Parish”. 

The  income  and  capital  of  the  Peloquin-Jay  Fund  greatly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  following  century,  but  there  were  not  sufficient 
freemen  to  absorb  that  portion  of  the  charity.  As  a  result,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1858,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  by  which 
certain  of  the  income  was  allocated  to  a  Fund  called  the  Free¬ 
men’s  Sons’  Fund,  and  the  income  applied  to  maintaining  the 
Sons  of  Freemen,  at  Queen  Elizabeth’s  famous  hospital,  which 
corresponds  in  Bristol  to  the  London  Blue  Coat  School,  for  the 
use  of  members  of  aristocratic  families  who  had  fallen  on  evil 
days.  In  1875  this  charity  was  extended  to  educational  purposes; 
and  a  portion  of  the  Fund  was  transferred  to  the  Bristol  Grammar 
School  and  applied  to  the  “maintenance  of  poor  scholars  of  the 
city”.  Another  portion  of  the  capital  was  allocated  to  the  Red 


2.  Madame  Mouchard  was  a  Protestant,  but  she  was  not  persecuted  because 
her  husband  was  a  Catholic. 

3.  When  Pierre  Jay  fled  from  La  Rochelle,  he  left  there,  “6,000  livres”,  a 
“large  house”  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  nearby  parish  of  Perrot,  “worth 
12,300  livres”.  The  tradition  ran,  that  after  his  family  had  escaped,  soldiers 
seized  his  home  and  arrested  him;  released  on  bail,  and  secretly  apprised  of 
the  approach  of  his  trading  ship,  from  an  African  voyage,  laden  with  rich 
cargoes,  he  escaped  with  some  family  treasures,  boarded  her  down  the  coast 
and  reached  Bristol.  There  he  sold  his  properties,  and  from  the  proceeds 
lived  comfortably,  with  his  family. 

4.  That  the  church  was  called  the  Church  of  the  Refugies  is  shown  by  this 
memorandum  in  Pierre  Vallete’s  handwriting:  “Etienne  Vallete,  Fils  de  Pierre 
and  Marie  Vallete,  est  ne  a  la  Nouvelle  York,  Le  23  mars  1723/4  sept  heures 
et  Demy  du  matin  et  est  Batise  a  L’Eglise  Protestante  Des  Refugies  Fran^ais, 
de  la  dite  Nouvelle  York.  Mons  Auguste  Jay,  Parrain,  and  Mad.  Anne-Jay 
Marraine”.  The  original  of  this  is  in  the  author’s  possession. 

5.  John  Jay,  the  Chief  Justice  became  a  member  of  the  Established  Church 
as  did  Auguste  and  Peter,  who  were  Wardens  or  Vestryman,  although  their 
religious  ceremonies  were  officially  registered  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
After  the  Revolution,  during  which  the  French  Church  was  closed,  the  Church 
in  order  to  obtain  a  legacy  for  the  support  of  the  Minister,  which  was  given 
on  condition  that  the  Established  Church  services  be  conducted  in  the  French 
Church,  became  a  part  of  Trinity  Parish,  and  Bishop  Provoost,  of  New  York, 
also  of  Huguenot  descent,  consecrated  it. 

6.  The  Peloquin-Jay  friendship  is  shown  by  this  letter  from  John  Jay  in 
Paris  to  Egbert  Benson  in  1783:  “I  intend  to  make  a  trip  to  England  to  receive 
the  money  left  me  by  Mr.  Peloquin”. 


MRS.  AUGUSTE-AUGUSTUS-JAY 

Born  Anna  Maricka  Bayard. 
Collection  Pierre  Jay.  Artist  unknown. 


Maids’  School,  which  is  an  old  Foundation  School  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  poor  girls.  The  benefactress  also  bequeathed  her 
mansion  on  Queen’s  Square  in  perpetuity,  for  the  use  of  the 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 

It  is  curious  that  no  public  memorial  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
or  indeed  elsewhere,  signalized  the  great  charity  as  associated  with 
her  name,  until  in  1892,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  after 
Marianne  had  died,  her  name  was  inscribed  on  the  Peloquin 
monument  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Stephen’s! 

Then,  too,  no  picture  of  the  Foundress  was  known  —  until  1937, 
to  exist  in  Bristol7;  although  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Bristol 
Municipal  Charities,  St.  Stephen’s  Street,  Bristol,  the  Secretary 
declared  to  this  writer,  that  “we  have  a  large  painting  in  oils  of 
an  unknown  lady,  which  I  assume  personally,  from  the  period 
of  her  dress,  to  be  Marianne  Peloquin,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  benefactresses  of  charities  whom  it  might  be;  but  this  identi¬ 
fication  is  a  surmise  only”. 

In  1697  at  tbe  age  twenty-eight,  twelve  years  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Province  Augustus  Jay  married  Anna  Maricka  Bayard,8 
of  a  celebrated  New  York  family.  Anna  was  the  daughter,  said 
to  have  been  “exceedingly  lovely”,  of  Balthazar  Bayard,  whose 
mother  was  the  sister  of  the  most  famous  Dutch  Governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant. 

This  was  a  very  important  step  for  the  young  trader,9  for  he 
soon  found  himself  associated  in  many  mercantile  adventures 
with  the  powerful  Philipses,  members  of  the  King’s  Council,  and 
of  the  Assembly  representing  their  Manor,  whose  domain  in¬ 
cluded  a  vast  tract  radiating  from  the  present  city  of  Yonkers,  and 
of  which  the  Manor  House  is  preserved  as  part  of  the  present 
Yonkers  City  Hall. 

7.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bristol  picture  must  be  of  Marianne  Pelloquin 
as  it  is  almost  identical  in  feature  with  the  portrait  of  her  for  many  years  in 
the  family  now  in  the  collection  of  Arthur  M.  Dubois. 

8.  As  small  children,  at  Rye,  we  were  made  to  take  visitors  around  the 
big  hall  at  our  home  and  name  the  portraits,  which  were,  among  others  those 
of  Augustus  Jay  and  Anna  Maricka  Bayard,  his  wife,  with  her  gown  half 
orange  and  half  green.  In  the  picture  she  wore  a  string  of  pearls,  which 
appears  in  various  pot  traits,  down  the  generations,  and  then  disappears.  My 
grandmother  sold  it  and  with  the  proceeds  made  all  of  us  children  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  the  family  had  helped  to  found.  Maricka 
Bayard,  our  family  tradition  holds,  died  on  her  knees  while  in  prayer. 

9.  It  was  required,  practically  from  the  foundation  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  in  America,  that  each  merchant  should  become  a  Freeman  and  pay 
therefor  a  small  sum.  Among  such  merchants  of  the  Jay  connection  were 
Auguste  Jay,  Freeman,  1700-01;  by  paying  “Three  pounds,  twelve  shillings’’; 
David  Clarkson,  1727-8;  Peter  Jay,  1732;  Abraham  Van  Horne,  1734;  Peter  Van 
Brugh  Livingston,  1741;  R.  C.  Livingston,  1769. 
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Three  daughters  were  born  to  Augustus  and  Anna  Bayard,  his 
spouse.10  Judith  married  Cornelius  Van  Hoine,  of  a  well  known 
Colonial  family,  which  was  represented  in  the  King’s  Council.11 
The  third  daughter,  Francena,  married  Frederick  Van  Cort- 
landt.12  Mary  Jay,  the  second  daughter,  married  Peter  Valette,  a 
vestryman  of  Trinity  of  a  Huguenot  family.13 

Augustus’  only  son,  Peter,  through  whom  the  Jay  name  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  America,  named  for  his  La  Rochelle  grandfather 
Pierre,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  aunt  Fran^oise  Jay  Peloquin’s,  and  there  for  four  years  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies.  Peter,  though  not  actually  lodged  with  his 
aunt,  was  her  and  her  sons’  and  daughter’s  constant  companion; 
and  the  personal  and  family  relations  continued  uninterrupted 
for  half  a  century. 


io.  See  Appendix  B,  for  Jay-Van  Cortlandt-Bedford  connection  and  prop¬ 
erties.  Partial  pedigree  of  Jay,  Bayard,  and  White  families: 

Augustus  Jay  m.  Anna  Maricka  Bayard 


Francina 

m.  F.  Van  Cortlandt 


Peter 

m.  Mary  Van  Cortlandt 
b.  1704 

_ 1 

Eve  James  Peter  John  Frederick 

b.  1722  b.  1732  b.  1734  b.  1745  b.  1747 
m.  Rev.  Harry  Munro 


Eve  m.  Hon.  Henry  White 
b.  1736 
d.  1783 


Admiral  Sir  John 
Chambers  White 
m.  Cordelia 
Fanshawe 


Henry  White  Jr. 
m.  Anne  Van 
Cortlandt 
b.  1766 
d.  1814 


Margaret  White 
m.  Peter  Jay  Munro 
1790 
b.  1771 
d.  1837 


11.  When  Government  House  was  erected,  in  which  John  Jay  resided  as 
governor,  upon  excavating  for  the  foundations,  the  vault  in  which  lay  the 
body  of  the  second  wife  of  Governor  Robert  Hunter,  who  was  Miss  Van  Horne, 
was  found;  as  well  as  the  vault  containing  the  remains  of  Governor  Hunter  s 
first  wife.  Upon  his  marriage  to  Miss  Van  Horne,  Governor  Hunter  appointed 
his  father-in-law,  who  was  a  very  rich  merchant,  and  who  spoke  very  broken 
English,  to  the  Council. 

12.  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  established  his  seat  at  the  present  Van  Cortlandt 
Park.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  later  Jays  in  America.  His  oldest  brother, 
Stephanus,  was  first  Lord  of  Van  Cortlandt  Manor. 

13.  The  wealth  of  the  families  into  which  the  first  two  colonial  Jays  mar¬ 
ried  is  well  illustrated  by  the  appraisal  of  Frederick  Philipses  estate  in  1669 
at  eighty  thousand  guilders,  and  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt’s  at  forty  thousand. 
They  were  respectively  the  wealthiest  and  the  fourth  wealthiest  in  the 
Province. 
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In  1726,  Peter  returned  to  New  York,  and  there  ensued  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  nephew  and  aunt  and  first  cousins,  carried 
on  principally  in  French,  until  three  years  before  the  American 
Revolution, 

In  1728,  upon  the  occasion  of  Peter’s  marriage  to  Mary  Van 
Cortlandt,  Mrs.  Peloquin  sent  the  bride  and  groom,  her  niece 
and  nephew,  a  beautiful  silver  French  coffee-pot,  today,  after  two 
hundred  and  ten  years,  owned  by  Pierre  Jay  of  New  York  City. 
Peter  Jay’s  belief  in  the  value  of  an  English  education  persuaded 
him  to  send  his  son,  afterwards  Sir  James  Jay,  brother  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  to  Bristol,  whence  he  went  to  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  close  association 
of  the  Jay  family  with  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  next  to  Franklin, 
the  leading  scientist  and  philosopher  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor  of  New  York,  practically  con¬ 
tinuously  from  1760  until  the  Revolution,  and  himself  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  influential  in  young  Dr. 
James  Jay’s  selection  of  the  world  famed  medical  school. 

Peter  Jay  and  his  wife,  Mary  Van  Cortlandt,  had  eight  children 
in  addition  to  James.  Of  these  five  survived  infancy  and  all 
these  married  into  prominent  families  of  the  Province.  Eve  Jay 
married  Rev.  Harry  Munro,  a  native  of  Scotland,  identified  with 
one  of  the  great  military  events  of  the  Colonies.  Rev.  Harry  had 
come  over  as  a  Chaplain  in  General  Braddock’s  army,  an  army 
in  which  also  came  a  famous  New  Yorker,  also  from  Rev.  Munro’s 
home,  Major  Robert  Leake,  Commissary  General  to  General 
Braddock.  Leake  came  to  New  York  after  Braddock’s  defeat, 
engaged  in  the  immensely  lucrative  business  of  supplying  officially 
the  British  soldiery  in  the  Colonies;  built  a  handsome  residence 
on  Nassau  and  Fair  Streets,  and  his  son,  John  G.  Leake,  left  his 
entire  fortune  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  the  first  of  the  large  Ameri¬ 
can  charities.  A  singular  coincidence  binds  Peter  Jay’s  grandson 
and  Harry  Munro’s  grand  nephew,  to  the  Foundation,  for  it 
was  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  who  represented 
Herman  Le  Roy,  and  the  other  executors  in  sustaining  Mr. 
Leake’s  will. 

Rev.  Harry  Munro  became  Rector  of  the  historic  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Albany,  and  to  the  “unreconstructed”  Dutch14,  as 

14.  In  Albany,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  official  language  only, 
was  English.  The  language  of  the  home,  taught  to  the  children,  and  used 
in  social  gatherings,  was  Dutch.  The  spirit  of  Albany  was  said  to  have  been 
emphatically  anti-English.  ( The  Schuyler  Family,  by  Montgomery  Schuyler, 

1926.) 


FRANCENA  JAY:  1701-1780 

Daughter  of  Auguste-Augustus-Jay,  and  Anna  Maricka  Bayard. 
Collection  Laura  Jay  II  ells.  Only  known  portrait.  Now  first  published. 


being  of  the  English  Church,  became  suspect,  as  Loyalist,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Then,  even  as  Anne  Kennedy  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  also  a  native  New  Yorker,  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Casillis,  rescued  her  sister,  Lady  Mary  Johnson,  from 
the  legislative  prison  at  Fishkill,  so  Eve  Jay  Munro  succeeded  in 
smuggling  her  husband  out  of  the  lines  of  the  Revolutionists,  and 
enabled  him  to  escape  through  Canada  to  Scotland.  He  never 
saw  his  wife  again  nor  his  little  boy,  Peter  Jay  Munro.15  Eve  Jay 
Munro,  following  the  escape  of  her  husband,  went  back  to  live 
with  her  father,  Peter  Jay  at  Rye,  New  York,  on  the  estate  which 
her  father  had  bought  in  1745. 

The  establishment  of  the  most  ancient,  and  indeed  the  most 
famous  of  the  Jay  mansions  grew  out  of  the  small-pox  epidemics. 
The  Colonial  Council  was  sitting  in  Greenwich  Village,  its  mem¬ 
bers  fearing  to  come  to  town  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
scourge.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Peter  Jay  determined 
to  leave  the  city  where  two  of  his  children  had  become  blinded 
several  years  earlier  through  contracting  the  disease,  and  one  was 
in  its  grave.  At  this  time  the  father  of  the  blind  children  bought 
the  place  at  Rye,16  since  their  doting  parents  thought  “the  little 
blind  ones”  could  not  stand  “the  dangers  and  confusions  of  the 
city  life”.  He  retired  from  business  and  established  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road  his  estate,  where  “Blind  Peter”  lived  throughout 
his  life,  except  during  the  Revolution,  when  his  brother  John, 
Chief  Justice,  went  to  Spain  as  envoy.  Peter  then  moved  with 
his  father  and  mother  and  his  blind  sister  to  Fishkill,  near  their 
brother  Frederick  Jay.  Just  before,  and  during  their  absence 
for  several  years,  Peter’s  father  and  mother  both  died;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  house  at  Rye  was  looted,  and  a  box  of  family  papers 
which  Auguste  had  brought  from  France,  supposedly  including 
the  family  pedigree  and  other  historical  records  was  destroyed. 

When  Peter  was  resident  at  Rye,  he  interested  himself  in  the 
education  of  his  children17  and  in  developing  his  farm,  which 
ran  down  three-cpiarters  of  a  mile  from  the  “Post  Road”  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  He  planted  fine  trees;  became  a  scientific  horticul¬ 
turist  and  made  many  successful  experiments  in  tree-grafting. 
This  heritage  was  carried  on  into  the  next  generation,  by  his  sons, 


15.  In  1794  when  Peter’s  grandson,  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  was 
in  London  with  his  father,  he,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  visited  Rev.  Harry  Munro, 
in  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  a  release  of  lands  in  Princeton,  granted  him  by 
George  III. 

16.  Peter  paid,  it  is  said,  300  pounds  for  the  four  hundred  acres.  It  was 
sold  in  1904  for  $300,000,  which  is  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  development 
of  land  values  in  Westchester  County. 
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CATHARINE  VAN  CORTLANDT 

Ancestress  of  all  the  American  Van  Cortlandts,  resided  in  Holland  and 
never  came  to  America;  but  her  son,  Olaf,  when  she  died  in  1637,  settled  in 
New  York  City  in  1638,  bringing  this  portrait  with  him. 

Collection  John  Clarkson  Jay.  Painted  by  Mierevelt  in  Holland  about  1630. 
N010  first  published. 


“Blind  Peter”  and  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  who  years  later,  when 
Minister  to  Spain  and  again  in  England  in  1794,  sent  plants  and 
seeds  to  his  family.  The  tradition  was  carried  on  by  the  Chief 
Justice’s  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay.18 

Peter  Jay,  the  founder  of  the  Rye  homestead,  while  taking  lit¬ 
tle  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  Province,  before  his  retirement 
from  business  at  the  early  age  of  forty,19  was  active  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  among  other  enterprises 
he  was  Treasurer  of  Fort  George,  the  locale  of  the  Governor’s 
mansion  on  the  Battery;  and  jointly  with  others  improved  the 
open  spaces  of  the  city,  renting  from  the  city  for  “one  pepper¬ 
corn”,  and  establishing,  Bowling  Green.20 

On  his  childhood  estate  at  Rye,  “Blind  Peter’s”  brother,  the 
Chief  Justice,  established,  about  1807,  the  little  family  cemetery, 

17.  The  following  excerpts  from  letters  revealing  the  affection  of  Peter  Jay, 

the  Elder,  for  his  daughter,  Eve,  whose  husband,  Reverend  Henry  Munro  — 
Loyalist  —  was  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  and  for  Eve’s  son,  Peter 
Jay  Munro,  noted  lawyer,  were  written  from  the  Jay-Rye  Homestead,  1770  to 
1774:  “Embrace  Peter  for  us  and  tell  him  that  we  heard  with  great  pleasure 
cousin  Cortlandt’s  information  of  his  behaving  like  a  little  man,  and  not  like  a 
child;  and  that  we  hope  he  is  mindful  to  learn  his  book,  that  he  may  grow  up 
to  be  a  wise  man.  .  .  .”  “I  hope  this  will  find  yon  safe  arrived  at  Albany.  Your 
letter  from  New  York  I  have  received;  and  agreeable  to  your  request,  I  now 
send  Mr.  Munro ’s  horse  to  cousin  James  Van  Cortlandt,  who  I  desire  to  send 
him  by  the  Albany  Post.  Peter  is  very  well;  he  grows  a  very  good  tractable 
child”.  ...  “I  had  quite  forgot  the  Fruit  Trees  you  say  I  promised  you,  so 
that  none  are  taken  up,  and  it’s  now  too  late  to  do  it,  to  be  sent  to  you  this 
season;  and  indeed,  dear  Evey,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  as  I  foresee  you’ll  only 
fatigue  yourself  at  the  expense  of  your  health  to  little  advantage  in  a  garden, 
which  I  think  most  prudent  you  should  decline  as  too  laborious  for  a  woman. 
Tell  Peter  he  must  learn  his  book  that  then  he  shall  be  my  boy.  Embrace  him 
for  me.  Your  affectionate  father,  Peter  Jay”. 

18.  John  Jay’s  interest  in  his  farm  at  Rye  is  shown  by  this  letter  written  to 
Peter  Augustus  in  1792  when  the  Chief  Justice  was  on  circuit:  “Marlborough, 
Mass.  I  am  glad  the  cattle  arrived  safely.  They  remained  a  week  in  town 
before  they  were  sent  on  to  Rye”.  .  .  .  “Boston,  May  11th,  1792.  I  arrived  here 
last  evening  and  found  a  letter  from  your  mama.  She  mentioned  your  having 
gone  to  Rye.  I  paid  $20.00  for  the  bull;  $21.00  for  the  two  heifers;  and  $3.00 
for  driving  them  to  Providence.  You  may  mention  these  prices  to  your 
uncle  Peter”. 

19.  Peter  Jay,  when  he  moved  to  Rye,  was  commissioned  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

20.  In  Lamb’s  Neiv  York ,  and  other  books,  it  is  said  that  Peter  was  not 
active  in  the  community  life  of  the  town.  But  outside  of  the  enterprises 
written  of  in  the  text,  Peter  Jay,  John  Roosevelt  and  William  Roome  were 
appointed  Commissioners  to  spend  sixteen  pounds  for  the  embellishment  of 
Flat  Rock  on  the  Battery,  and  for  erecting  a  border  fence.  He  acted,  too, 
as  Commissioner  for  enclosing  the  Fort  with  a  fence  “to  keep  off  marauding 
hogs”;  and  for  which  he  was  paid  seventeen  pounds.  He  also  established  the 
retaining  wall  at  the  fort  and  other  similar  works. 
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at  a  period  when  the  city  of  New  York  had  grown  up  around 
St.  Mark’s  in  the  Bouwerie  where  the  members  of  the  family  had 
up  to  that  time,  been  buried.  The  Chief  Justice  removed  from 
St.  Mark’s,  and  buried  in  a  vault  in  his  private  cemetery,  then 
established  by  him,  on  the  Rye  place,  the  Colonial  dead  of  the 
family.  On  the  vault  is  marked  the  date  of  the  translation,  1807. 
Since  then  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  family  have  been  buried 
in  the  family  burial  ground,  with  its  lane  leading  from  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  still  owned  by  the  family  The  tradition  was  broken 
when  William  Jay,  son  of  the  Governor,  who  had  taken  umbrage 
at  the  burial  of  Sir  James  Jay,  his  uncle,  who  had  contracted  an 
“irregular  marital  alliance”,  provided  in  his  will  that  his  body 
should  not  be  buried  in  the  family’s  God’s  Acre.21  Thereafter, 
the  dead  of  the  Katonah  branch  of  the  Jay  family  were  buried  in 
St.  Mark’s  Church  in  Bedford.22 

It  was  no  marital  handicap  that  Peter  was  blind!  A  most  happy 
marriage  was  arranged  for  him  in  1789,  when  he  was  left  all  alone 
at  Rye,  with  Mary  Duyckinck,  then  fifty-three,  descended  from 
the  noted  artists,  and  painters  on  glass,  of  that  name  in  the 
Colonial  era.23  She  was  the  original  of  the  “Aunt”  in  “The  Spy”, 
by  Cooper;  and  she  appears  frequently  in  Cooper’s  letters  as 
“Aunt  Jay”. 

“Blind  Peter’’  was  very  well  known  in  the  Rye  countryside,  and 
despite  his  physical  handicap,  was  a  great  judge  of  horses,  by 
passing  his  sensitive  hands  over  them,  and  was  celebrated,  too, 
as  a  good  carpenter  and  farmer.  Of  him  it  is  recorded  that  when 
Timothy  Dwight,  the  noted  President  of  Yale  College,  during  his 
travels,  spent  the  night  at  the  Jay  mansion  at  Rye,  a  controversy 
arose  over  the  structure  of  a  table.  Someone  insisted  that  it  was 
an  entire  solid  piece  of  wood,  but  “Blind  Peter’s”  sensitive  fingers 
detected  the  joining  of  the  boards. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  James  Jay,  “Blind  Peter’s”  and  the  Chief 
Justice’s  brother,  whose  burial  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Rye 
caused  the  rift  in  the  burials  of  the  family.  He  was  as  attractive 
socially  and  equally  brilliant  mentally,  as  his  more  famous 
brother.  Graduating  as  Doctor  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

21.  John  Jay  wrote  that  if  as  surmised  Sir  James  was  loyal  to  the  crown 
he  wished  to  forget  that  his  father  ever  had  a  son  named  James; 

22.  See  Appendix  C,  for  Jay  Burial  Grounds. 

23.  Evert  Duyckinck  came  to  America  in  1638  from  Holland.  In  1693 
he  had  owned  land  behind  the  “Meadows”  and  on  Prince  and  Dock  Streets. 
His  business  was  portrait  painter,  and  glazier;  and  his  son,  Gerardus,  is  said 
to  have  painted  the  coats  of  arms  of  Dutch  families  on  the  windows  of  the 
Dutch  Church.  Mary  who  married  Peter  Jay  in  1789,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  fourth  Evert. 
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the  Trustees  of  King’s  College,  now  Columbia  University,  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  go  abroad  to  collect  funds.  In  this  mission  he  was 
very  successful,  although  it  was  the  cause  of  a  famous  lawsuit  in 
the  English  Courts.  Sir  James  was  seemingly  loyal  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Crown  although  apparently  hoping,  as  many  did,  that 
Union  could  be  achieved,  from  within,  and  not  from  without. 
His  attitude  seems  to  have  vexed  brother  John,  who  by  this  time 
had  abandoned  hope  of  union  and  was  President  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  John  apparently  thought,  contrary  to  the  facts 
so  far  as  reasonably  interpreted,  that  Sir  James,  who  had  been 
knighted  by  his  adopted  country  for  his  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  British  colonies,  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  Revolutionary  cause.  So  a  rift  in  the  family  was  started, 
which  ultimately  contributed,  probably,  to  the  refusal  of  William 
Jay  to  be  buried  in  the  family  cemetery.  Sir  James  had  by  Ann 
Erwin,  a  young  lady  of  noble  character,  two  natural  children. 
It  was  Sir  James’  intention  and  high  hope,  to  marry  the  lady;  but 
circumstances,  so  the  family  tradition  runs,  over  which  he  was 
in  no  way  responsible,  rendered  it  impossible.24  The  qualities  of 
the  Jays  seem  to  have  passed  down  through  Sir  James’  descendents, 
and  found  expression  in  the  famous  Admiral  Mahan,  a  descendant. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Jays  was  the  son  John,  born  after 
his  parents  had  been  married  for  seventeen  years.  The  later  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  born  in  New  York  City,25  was 
brought  up  at  Rye,  until,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  sent,  during 
three  winters,  to  the  Huguenot  clergyman  at  New  Rochelle,  Rev. 
Peter  Stouppe,  who  kept  a  small  school.26  After  three  years  of 
rigorous  discipline,  which  probably  gave  to  his  character  the 


24.  The  true  reason  for  the  unwillingness  of  Anne  Erwin  to  marry  Sir  James, 
even  after  their  children  were  born,  is  said  to  have  been  in  her  adoption  of 
the  social  philosophy  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  whose  philosophy  of  Women’s 
Rights,  advocating  the  complete  freedom  of  woman  in  every  phase  of  life,  she 
practised  in  her  home  life.  The  tradition  in  Sir  James’s  branch  of  the 
family  is  that  when  Anne  was  urged  to  marry  Sir  James,  she  replied,  “If  I 
did  so,  it  would  give  the  lie  to  my  whole  life”. 

25.  In  the  “Memorial  History  of  New  York”  it  is  said  that  “John  Jay  tvas 
born  and  brought  up  in  Rye”.  This  is  an  oft  repeated  error,  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  parents  removed,  the  year  of  his  birth,  from  New  York 
to  Rye.  So  too,  it  is  said,  by  the  same  author,  that  the  “home  of  the  Jays 
for  one  or  two  generations  had  been  in  Westchester  County”.  At  this  time, 
1776,  it  had  been  for  less  than  a  generation  at  Rye. 

26.  Rev.  Mr.  Stouppe  was  both  the  Episcopal  and  the  Huguenot  minister. 
About  the  same  time  Philip  Schuyler,  later  the  Revolutionary  General, 
attended  Mr.  Stouppe’s  school.  John  Jay  complained  that  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  stuff  his  shirt  in  the  window  to  prevent  the  siioav  from 
settling  on  his  bed.  Stouppe,  properly  speaking,  did  not  keep  school,  but 
took  in  a  few  pupils. 
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SIR  JAMES  JAY:  1732-1813 

Collection  Miss  Jane  Leigh  Mahan.  English  School.  Now  first  published 


quality  of  sternness  which  some  said  characterized  it,  the  youth 
came  back  to  Rye,  and  under  the  private  tutelage  of  George 
Murray,  a  noted  schoolmaster  in  New  York  City,  passed  the  exami¬ 
nations  for  and  entered  King’s  College  in  1760,  two  years  after 
the  first  class  had  graduated. 

Peter  Jay,  John’s  father,  the  son  of  the  Settler,  hoped  that  his 
son  would  enter  the  Church;  but  the  youth’s  invincible  inclina¬ 
tion  was  to  the  law,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  John 
Chambers,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  sat  on  that  bench 
with  the  famous  Chief  Justice,  James  De  Lancey,  1751-1760;  in 
fact  John  bore  the  name  in  baptism  of  his  noted  uncle  who  had 
married  Ann  Van  Cortlandt,27  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Peter  Jay,  again 
illustrating  the  close  family  ties  in  the  Colonial  era.28 

John’s  ability  at  the  Bar  was  soon  acknowledged  and  in  1769 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  friend  and  relative,  Chancellor- 
to-be  Robert  R.  Livingston.  He  was  soon  assigned  to  the  public 
service  in  his  profession,  and  the  important  task  was  allotted  him 
to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission,  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
puted  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which 
since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
important  and  vexing  inter-colonial  problems.29  The  young  man 
was  associated  by  his  older  peers  at  the  Bar,  in  forming,  in  1770, 
the  famous  Moot  Club,  to  discuss  the  momentous  political  and 
legal  problems  then  agitating  the  Provinces,  a  Club  which  was  a 
very  potent  influence  in  the  formation  of  pre-Revolutionary  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.30. 

27.  Margaret  White,  who  married  John  Jay’s  nephew,  was  niece  of  Judge 
Chambers,  and  her  brother  Admiral  Sir  John  Chambers  White  bore  his  name. 

28.  The  following  letters,  in  the  author’s  possession,  shows  some  facts  about 

the  little  known  ancestry  of  Judge  Chambers.  One  brother  was  a  British 
Admiral;  and  another  brother  used  his  uncle’s  name  which  had  been  changed 
from  Chambers  to  Chamberlaine:  October  1753 

Topsham,  Exeter. 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  my  dearest  Admiral,  to  your  brother,  Judge 
Chambers,  intended  to  have  been  sent  to  you.  Mary  Chambers.  [The 
Admiral’s  widow.—  Ed.] 

The  enclosed  letter  stated  that  the  Judge’s  uncle  changed  his  name  to 
Chamberlaine,  and  then  adds:  “My  brother  whose  name  was  Patrick  Cham¬ 
berlaine  never  let  you  know  the  reason  of  changing  his  name  to  Chamberlaine”. 
Judge  Chambers’s  nephew,  Admiral  Sir  John  Chambers  White,  was  a  son  of 
the  noted  Loyalist,  Henry  White,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Member  of  the  King’s  Council,  who  went  to  England  after  the  war. 

29.  The  Chief  Justice’s  ethical  attitude  is  well  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  Peter  Augustus,  while  Chief  Justice  on  circuit:  “Boston,  1792.  We  should 
learn  to  bear  all  the  good  and  evil  that  we  meet  with.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  talk  of  bearing  good.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  bear  or 
sustain  with  propriety  than  Evil”. 
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LIBERTY  HALL,  ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 
Home  of  Governor  William  Livingston. 


Among  the  most  noted,  if  not  the  most  noted,  of  John’s  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Club,  and  its  President,  was  Governor  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  who  immediately  picked  out  the  youth 
for  his  special  consideration  and  affection.31  It  was  commonly 
said  that  it  was  not  only  Governor  Livingston’s  assessment  of  the 
legal  talent  of  young  Jay,  but  his  personal  attractions,  and  power¬ 
ful  family  connection,  which  challenged  his  interest.  For  in  the 
Livingston  home,  “Liberty  Hall,”  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
Governor  Livingston’s  daughters,  the  charming  “Kitty”  and  Sarah 
Livingston,  were  of  marriageable  age.32  And  so  we  find  the  young 
barrister  frequenting  the  home  of  the  Governor,  and  ere  long, 
before  the  fireplace  in  the  drawing  room  at  Liberty  Hall,  on 
April  28th,  1774,  John  Jay  and  Sarah  Van  Brugh  Livingston  were 
married.33  It  has  been  questioned  recently,  in  a  thorough  study 
of  Jay’s  life,34  as  to  how  much  influence  this  marriage  had  on 
John  Jay’s  breaking  with  the  aristocratic  Loyalist  family  tradition. 

By  his  marriage  John  Jay  tied  himself  by  a  powerful  family 
link,  to  the  Livingston  and  “Revolutionary”,  and  against  the 
“Royal”  or  De  Lancey  Party,  whose  members  stood  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “King  and  Country”.33 

On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  John  took  the  leadership  in  the 

30.  On  several  occasions  the  Supreme  Court  sought  advisory  opinions  of 
this  body. 

31.  Illustrating  the  goodfellowship  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  his 
father-in-law.  Governor  Livingston  wrote  in  January  1786:  “Elizabeth  Town. 
Are  you  totally  discouraged  from  coming  to  Elizabeth  Town  by  our  bad  luck 
at  fishing  on  our  last  jaunt?  And  have  you  forgot  the  motto  ‘Perseverando’ 
[the  motto  on  the  Jay  Coat  of  Arms.— Ed.].  I  wish  you  could  come  next 
Friday,  and  if  not  interferring  with  Peter’s  studies  [Peter  Augustus  Jay,  age  1 1. 
See  illustration.—  EcL]  to  bring  my  little  favorite  with  you.  I  should  be 
glad  that  instead  of  the  pompous  train  that  usually  attends  the  great  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  yours  were  composed  of  a  few  lobsters  and  black  fish’’. 

32.  Governor  William  Livingston  lived  on  Prince  Street,  in  1773.  He  was, 
however,  then  building  his  celebrated  house,  “Liberty  Hall”,  Elizabeth  Town, 
N.  }.,  which  he  completed  and  occupied  in  the  late  Autumn  of  1773.  His 
daughters  when  they  removed  were  nowise  backward  about  expressing  their 
regret,  saying  “They  expected  to  he  buried  from  society  in  that  sequestered 
point  of  the  globe”. 

33.  Her  mother  was  Susannah  French,  the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  French, 
Mayor  of  New  York,  in  1702.  At  the  time  of  her  maniage  Sarah  Livingston 
was  not  quite  eighteen.  John  Jay  was  twenty-eight.  Captain  Peter  Van 
Brugh,  her  grandfather  was  a  noted  trader  of  the  early  Province. 

34.  “John  Jay:  Defender  of  Liberty”,  by  Frank  Monaghan,  1935. 

35.  Captain  Richard  Montgomery  illustrated  the  influence  of  the  Livings¬ 
ton  connection.  Coming  to  America  as  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  he 
married  into  the  Livingston  family,  closest  allies  of  the  Dutch  Schuylers;  and 
became  one  of  the  two  Revolutionary  generals  from  New  York;  Walter  Ruther- 
furd,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  P.  A.  Jay,  also  an  old  British  officer,  on  the  contrary, 
remained  faithful  to  the  King  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance. 
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movement,  which  was  characteristic  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  era 
in  every  Colony,  except  probably  Massachusetts,  of  attempting 
to  reestablish  the  Union  between  Crown  and  Country.  To  this 
end  he  penned  the  famous  Congressional  “Address”  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  his 
father-in-law;  and  the  authorship  of  which  Jay’s  enemies,  among 
them  Patrick  Henry,  out  of  jealousy,  denied  him.  John  was  soon 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  drafted  the  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  New  York;  became  Minister  to  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land;  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and  later  of  the  United  States; 
and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  all  before  he  was 
fifty  years  old. 

The  bride  complained  when  his  public  career  commenced,  that 
her  husband  was  so  often  away  from  home;  first  in  Kingston  hold¬ 
ing  court;  then  in  Philadelphia  as  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  while  she  remained  at  Liberty  Hall  with  her  little  boy, 
Peter  Augustus  Jay. 

But  the  days  of  separation  were  soon  to  cease.  In  1779  Jay 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  commissioned,  among  other 
offices,  to  obtain  a  loan  to  finance  the  “Rebellion”.  Leaving  little 
Peter  Augustus  Jay  with  his  Livingston  grandparents,  at  Liberty 
Hall  in  New  Jersey,  John  and  Sarah  embarked  on  the  “Con¬ 
federacy”,  from  Chester,  Pennsylvania,—  on  which  vessel  was,  also, 
M.  Gerard,  the  French  Minister.  William  Carmichael,  of  a 
prominent  Maryland  family,  was  selected  as  his  secretary.  The 
selection  of  his  secretaries  was  indeed  unfortunate,  alike  in  Mr. 
Carmichael  and  in  his  brother-in-law,  Brockholst  Livingston,— 
later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,— who, 
a  reasonably  authenticated  rumor  ran,  played  him  false,  and  be¬ 
trayed  his  confidences.36  John  also  took  with  him  to  Spain  his 
sister’s  son,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  which  gave  to  that  distinguished 
son  of  Eve  Jay  and  Braddock’s  chaplain,  a  background  of  foreign 
training  and  experience  which  distinguished  him  in  the  life  of 
New  York  in  later  days. 

Exceptionally  rough  weather  was  encountered.  Everyone  was 
sea-sick  and  the  Chief  Justice-to-be  then,  as  always,  suffered 
severely.  The  mast  of  the  “Confederacy”  was  broken;  and  finally 
the  Captain  put  in  at  Martinique  for  repairs  where  Sarah  wrote 
an  interesting  description  of  this  episode.37 

36.  John  Jay,  by  Frank  Monaghan,  1935,  p.  154. 

37.  Sarah  wrote  November  7,  1779:  “We  had  been  deprived  of  nothing 
less  than  a  bowsprit,  foremast,  mainmast  and  mizzenmast,  so  that  we  were  in 
an  awkward  position;  more  so  by  a  fearfully  high  south-east  wind  and  by  a 
rough  sea.  The  injury  received  by  our  rudder  the  next  morning  helped  to 
complete  the  picture”. 
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After  Christmas  several  clays  were  spent  in  the  town,  when  the 
party  boarded  the  French  frigate,  “Aurore”.  Finally  landing  at 
Cadiz,  on  January  22nd,  1780,  after  many  vicissitudes  in  driving 
across  the  country  and  stopping  at  wretched  inns,  John  and  Sarah 
arrived  at  Madrid.  Now  began  a  period  of  several  years  of 
uncertainty  and  delays  and  deferred  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
promises  of  King  and  Government.  Private  misfortune,  too, 
assailed  the  family,  in  the  death  of  a  baby  girl,  Susan  Jay.  At  no 
time  in  his  career  did  Jay  exhibit  his  characteristic  patience  and 
self-control  as  he  did  on  this  difficult  mission  and  in  Ins  ambiguous 
position.38 

John  Jay  was  never  recognized  as  Minister;  and  therefore  was 
delighted  when  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
help  in  the  negotiations,  with  John  Adams  and  Franklin,  as  Com¬ 
missioner  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Jays  were  hailed 
by  many  friends,  the  Marquise  de  La  Fayette,  Countess  cle 
Rochambeau,  Matthew  Ridley  of  Baltimore  who  later  married 
Mrs.  Jay’s  sister,  the  brilliant  “Kitty”  Livingston,  the  Ralph 
Izards,  and  many  others.39  Ralph,  who  had  married  Susannah 
De  Lancey,  first  cousin  by  marriage  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Jay,40  was 
at  the  time,  the  Congressional  envoy  to  Continental  Europe,  with 
his  commission  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  famous 
diplomatic  listening  post. 

Sarah’s  bauty,  vivacity  and  great  social  talents  made  her  a  great 
favorite.  She  was  supposed  to  resemble,  in  a  marked  fashion, 
Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  very  high  color,  the  rumor  ran,  falsely, 
that  she  painted,  even  as  the  Queen,  and  when  she  entered  the 
opera  on  one  occasion  the  entire  audience  arose  supposing  her 
to  be  the  Queen. 

An  episode,  showing  the  formal  courtesies  of  the  fashionable 
ladies  in  Paris  during  this  period,  is  found  in  the  following 
charming  letters: 

Paris,  Friday  morning, 

September  5,  1782. 

“Mrs.  Jay’s  compliments  to  Mrs.  Izard.  She  is  going  this  eve¬ 
ning  to  the  opera  with  the  Marquise  de  la  Fayette,  who  has  given 

38.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  irritation,  were  the  open  insults  in  his  own 
home  offered  alike  to  John  and  Sarah,  by  her  brother. 

39.  At  Paris,  the  Jays  lived  at  the  Hotel  d’Orleans  and  later  joined  Franklin 
at  Passy.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Franklin  gave  Sarah  a  tea-pot  which  is 
still  treasured  in  the  Jay  family.  Franklin,  greatly  attracted  by  the  legal 
attainments  of  his  fellow-commissioner,  asked  John  Jay  to  draw  his  will.  Jay 
was  the  draughtsman  of  the  legal  and  literary  form  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

40.  Margaret  Barclay  married  Fredrick  Jay. 
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Made  of  fine  cotton.  The  design  is  Chinese  or  East  Porcelain.  Made  at  the  Manufacture  d’Angouleme, 

Indian,  embroidered  in  France  in  Point-de-Chaine  about  Parts,  about  1784.  Given  by  Franklin  to  Sarah  Livingston 

the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Now  first  published.  Jay  in  1784. 

Collection  Laura  Jay  Wells.  Collection  John  C.  Jay. 


her  the  pleasure  of  inviting  Mrs.  Izard  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
Mrs.  Jay  is  happy  to  offer  Mrs.  Izard  a  seat  in  her  carriage.” 

To  which  Mrs.  Izard  replied:41  Paris,  Friday, 

September  5,  1782. 

“Mrs.  Izard  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Jay  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  that  she  cannot  give  herself  the  pleasure  of  attend¬ 
ing  her  to  the  opera  this  evening:  She  supped  out  last  night, 
which  is  a  thing  so  unusual  with  her,  that  she  is  paying  for  it  with 
a  bad  headache  this  morning.  She  is  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Jay 
for  her  kind  offer  of  a  seat  in  her  carriage.” 

The  friendship  between  the  Marquise  de  La  Fayette  and  Mrs. 
Jay,  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  Marquise’s  attention  in  embroid¬ 
ering  for  Sarah,  in  Petit  Point,  the  covers  of  two  chairs,  during  the 
Marquis’  imprisonment  at  Olmutz,  Austria.  They  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Clarkson  and  Pierrepont  families.42 

Finally,  after  many  delays,  the  treaty  terminating  the  war  was 
signed,  in  1783,  at  the  British  Commissioner’s  house,  David 
Hartley’s,  at  the  Hotel  d’York  on  the  Rue  Jacob.  John’s  health 
had  become  much  impaired,  and  he  went  to  Bath  to  take  the 
waters,  leaving  his  Sarah  in  a  little  house  at  Chaillot  with  her 
baby,  Maria  Jay,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Goldsborough43  Banyer. 
What  a  joyful  reunion  when  the  family  landed  in  New  York 
July  24th,  1784.  They  first  went  to  the  Livingston  home,  and 
then  visited  “Blind  Peter”  at  Rye,  ever  the  home,  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  of  his  predeliction.44  It  was  undoubtedly  his  intention 

41.  Later  Ralph  Izard,  became  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  Governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  his  son,  Major  General  John  Izard, 
Governor  of  Arkansas  Territory  in  1826. 

42.  “Kitty”  Livingston  wrote  to  Mrs.  John  Jay  the  gossip  at  home  which 
had  to  do  with  famous  colonial  names,  May  23,  1780:  “Lady  Mary  and  Mr. 
Robert  Watts  have  rented  Mrs.  Montgomery’s  house.  [She  was  a  relative, 
widow  of  General  Richard  Montgomery.—  Ed.]  for  two  years.  Apropos  “Betsy” 
Schuyler  is  engaged  to  our  friend  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton.  She  had  been 
at  Morristown  at  Doctor  Cochrane’s  house”. 

43.  The  father  of  Goldsborough  Banyar,  who  wrote  his  name  Goldsbrow, 
was  Secretary  to  the  Albany  Congress  in  1754;  and  among  other  offices  was 
Judge  of  Probate.  Goldsbrow  Banyar  was  also  Register  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  the  Province  of  New  York  in  1753. 

44.  After  news  of  his  father’s  death,  John  Jay  wrote  this  letter  showing  how 
constantly  h is  thoughts  turned  towards  his  beloved  childhood  home  at  Rye: 
“Paris,  August  26,  1782.  Tell  me  something  of  Peter  and  Nancy  [both  blind 
and  living  at  Rye.— Ed.].  Assure  them  of  my  fixed  resolution  to  return  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  them.  Some  happy  tranquil  years  with 
them  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  prospects  I  have  left”.  The 
thought  in  this  letter,  a  constant  one,  through  the  years,  explains  what  to 
some  has  seemed  a  mystery  in  the  Chief  Justice’s  life:  His  retirement  from 
public  office  for  his  last  30  years.  It  would  seem  that  the  sense  of  duty  was 
the  principal  motive  in  his  acceptance  of  public  office. 


MRS.  JOHN  JAY 

Sarah  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  wife  of  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay. 
Collection  Pierre  Jay.  Painted  by  Daniel  Huntington,  from  a  contempo 
rary  French  miniature  loaned  by  J.  C.  Jay  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


at  this  time  to  retire  to  private  life,  but  his  “experience  and  emi¬ 
nent  fitness  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  foreign  diplomats”,  led  to 
his  call  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Jays  built  a  fine  stone  house  at  No.  8  Broadway, 
New  York,  which  was  to  become  a  meeting  place,  until  his  final 
retirement  from  public  life  after  his  second  term  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  leading  statesmen  and  politicians 
and  social  leaders  of  state  and  nation,  and  of  the  nations.45 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Sarah,  whose  social  prestige  in 
foreign  capitals  had  greatly  enhanced  her  leadership  here,  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  New  York  Society,  and  the  recognized 
hostess  to  all  the  foreign  diplomats  in  America.  Her  dinner  lists 
at  their  new  mansion,  included  all  the  socially  prominent  Ameri¬ 
can  families.46  As  she  had  an  excellent  chef,  everyone  was  glad 
to  attend  her  dinners;  and  gay  “Kitty”  Livingston,  who  later  mar¬ 
ried  Matthew  Ridley  of  Baltimore,  helped  her  sister  entertain. 
In  1789  came  Washington’s  inauguration  and  all  the  pageantry, 
gaiety  and  “Kingly  Pomp”  as  Hamilton  wrote,  attendant  on  such 
an  event.  Indeed  Jefferson  returning  from  Europe  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  was  shocked  at  the  reaction  towards  the  aristocratic 
colonial  days.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  married  into  the 
aristocratic  Schuyler  family,  and  was  a  bitter  foe  of  the  post-war 
Revolutionary  spirit,  recorded  the  social  activities  of  the  President, 
and  the  new  “Court  Circle”,  as  it  was  in  very  truth  called,  even 
as  in  the  old  colonial  days  of  Royal  Governor  and  Council. 
Speaking  of  Mrs.  Jay,  Hamilton  reported  that  the  principal  ladies 
paid  their  devoirs  to  the  amiable  consort  of  the  President,  among 
whom  were  “the  Lady  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  [Mrs. 
George  Clinton  —  Ed.] ,  Lady  Stirling,  Lady  Mary  Watts,  Lady 
“Kitty”  Duer,  the  Marchioness  of  Brehan,  Mrs.  John  Jay,  and 
Mrs.  Livingston  of  Clermont”.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
John  Jay  became  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

The  Bar  of  New  York  at  this  period,  “gave  to  Mrs.  Jay’s  Salon, 
a  list  of  names  never  since  surpassed;  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  and 
James  Duane,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Chancellor  Livingston,  John 
Watts  the  last  Royal  Recorder,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Chan- 

45.  In  the  Memorial  History  of  New  York,  it  is  written:  “John  Jay  built 
or  rented  a  residence  in  New  York  which  in  the  Directory  of  1790  is  number 
133”.  John  Jay  built,  not  rented,  this  house  in  1784.  It  was  located  on 
Broadway  at  No.  8,  just  below  Exchange  Place  and  ran  through  to  New  Street. 
The  plans  are  now  in  the  author’s  possession.  The  first  home  owned  by  the 
Jay  family  in  America  was  at  the  present  Northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Stone 
Streets,  on  a  property  now  owned  in  part,  by  the  family.  P.  A.  Jay,  in  1843, 
as  a  dying  request  asked  that  it  never  be  sold  or  mortgaged. 

46.  See  the  “Saga  of  American  Society”,  by  Dixon  Wecter. 
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JOHN  JAY 

By  Gilbert  Stuart.  Collection  John  C.  Jay. 

“When  the  Spotless  Ermine  of  the  Judicial  Rohe,  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself.”  Daniel  Webster, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


tellors  John  Lansing  and  James  Kent.  Mrs.  Jay’s  dinner  list  in¬ 
cluded  the  Beekmans,  the  Clarksons,  the  Stirlings,  the  de  Peysters, 
the  Van  Cortlandts,  the  Rutherfurds,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  the 
Watts,  the  Ralph  Izards,  and  others”. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Smith  wrote  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  Adams, 
wife  of  the  vice-president  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
about  attending  Mrs.  Jay’s  dinner  on  May  20,  1789,  a  month  after 
Washington’s  inauguration:47  “Yesterday  we  dined  at  Mrs.  Jay’s 
in  company  with  the  whole  diplomatic  corps.  The  dinner  was 
“a  la  francaise”.  On  referring  to  Mrs.  Jay’s  list  the  guests  at  the 
dinner  were  the  President  of  the  Congress  and  Lady  Christina 
Griffin  his  wife,  Count  de  Moustier  the  French  Minister,  his  sis¬ 
ter  the  Marchioness  de  Brehan,  Count  de  Brehan,  Don  Diego  de 
Gardoqui  the  Spanish  Minister,  Mr.  Von  Beckel  the  Dutch 
Minister,  Sir  John  Temple  the  British  Consul  General,  and  Lady 
Temple,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee,  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Watts,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Watts,  and  others. 

At  the  inaugural,  many  interesting  episodes,  having  to  do  with 
John  Jay,  are  recorded.  Accompanying  the  “Golden  Barge”  on 
which  Washington  came  from  Liberty  Flail  to  New  York,  there 
was  another  barge  bearing  John  Jay,  General  Knox,  “and  the 
band”  of  the  strains  of  which  Washington  wrote  in  a  letter. 
Chairs  were  provided  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  inaugural 
“for  the  late  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  John  Jay, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  General  Henry  Knox”.  At  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  which  Washington  attended  on  the  day  of  the 
inaugural,  John  Jay’s  pew  was  covered  with  a  canopy.  When 
John  Adams  came  from  Boston,  to  take  the  Vice-Presidential 
oath,  he  was  met  far  out  from  the  city  by  the  military,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  John  Jay’s  home  where  he  received.48 

Upon  the  assumption  of  office  by  General  Washington,  he  asked 
John  Jay  to  choose  his  own  position  in  the  new  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  selected  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


47.  In  the  “Queens  of  American  Society”  and  the  “Republican  Court”,  it  is 
said  that  the  Society  of  the  period  was  represented  by  about  three  hundred 
persons,  one  hundred  under  the  famous  list  whicli  has  been  said  to  have 
represented  New  York,  in  the  gay  90’s! 

48.  The  gossip  of  the  period  is  recorded  in  Walter  Rutherfurd’s  letter  of 
March  3,  1791:  “Our  only  talk  for  two  days  has  been  about  the  sale  of  pews 
in  Trinity.  Mr.  Jay  gave  fifty-seven  pounds;  and  nine  pounds  rent.  Many 
gave  thirty  and  forty  pounds.  The  whole  amounted  to  three  thousand  seventy 
pounds”.  In  1791  John  Jay  permitted  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  to 
regulate  streets  through  his  land  “on  Great  George  Street”;  and  offered  to 
release  any  part  of  his  land  that  might  be  encroached  on  in  cutting  a  canal 
“from  Fresh  Water  Pond  to  the  North  River”. 
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States,  much  to  the  envy  of  Robert  Livingston,  the  Chancellor, 
which  created  a  final  breach  between  these  two  old  friends  and 
sometimes  law  partners.  Washington  and  Hamilton,  Schuyler 
and  Lafayette,  even  to  the  end,  never  wavered  in  their  devotion 
and  loyalty.49  When  Jay  and  Hamilton  edited  the  “Federalist”, 
Jay’s  opinions  helped  to  gain  the  ratification  of,  and  to  form,  the 
Constitution.50  Washington  was  said  to  have  consulted  Jay  on  all 
public  matters,  and  it  is  a  firmly  entrenched  family  tradition  as 
well  as  a  fact,  that  in  his  judgment  Washington  had  implicit  confi¬ 
dence.  So  it  was,  that  in  a  great  war  crisis  with  Great  Britain, 
Washington  asked  Jay  to  undertake  the  negotiations. 

Complications  had  arisen  with  England  concerning  our  ship¬ 
ping  and  trade  rights.  Jay  went  to  England  in  1794  to  make  a 
treaty  of  commerce  covering  the  disputed  questions.  Sarah,  whose 
health  was  now  very  precarious,  remained  at  home  with  the 
younger  children.  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  just  graduated  from  Co¬ 
lumbia,  went  with  his  father  as  personal  private  secretary,  while 
the  famous  American  artist,  John  Trumbull,  went  as  his  official 
secretary.  Jay  was  heartily  received  in  England  and  was  a  guest 
at  the  tables  of  all  the  outstanding  public  men.  Peter  Augustus 
went  to  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  and  heard  Burke  pronounce 
one  of  his  famous  orations,  and  also  it  is  recorded  that  young 
Peter  did  a  little  sightseeing  on  his  own. 

The  issue,  as  George  Washington  well  knew,  and  as  Jay  now 
fully  realized,  involved  the  alternative  of  war,  if  no  treaty  were 
negotiated.  Jay  s  instructions,  which  it  was  soon  obvious,  could 
not  be  fully  written  into  the  treaty,  were  in  his  characteristic 
bullying  fashion,  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville.  At  length  the  best 
terms  possible  under  the  circumstances  were  proposed.  Jay  ac¬ 
cepted  them,  and  the  famous  “Jay  Treaty”  was  signed  on  Novem- 
ber  19,  1794. 

Jay,  being  a  bad  sailor,  was  afraid  to  risk  a  winter  crossing, 

49.  The  dose  social  ties  between  the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  are 
shown  in  the  following  excerpts  from  Washington’s  letters:  “Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  1789.  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  his  Lady  and  encloses 
them  tickets  for  the  theatre  this  evening.  As  this  is  the  last  night  the  President 
proposes  visiting  the  theatre,  he  cannot  deny  himself  the  gratification  of 
requesting  the  company  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  Lady”.  .  .  .  “December 
13th,  1789:  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Jay  and  informs  him  that  the  harness  of  the  President’s  carriage  was  so 
much  injured  in  coming  from  New  Jersey,  that  he  will  be  unable  to  use  it 
today.  If  Mr.  Jay  should  propose  going  to  Church  this  morning,  the  President 
would  be  obliged  to  him  for  a  seat  in  his  carriage”. 

50.  At  the  Commencement  at  Harvard  in  1790  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
L.L.D.  was  conferred  on  John  Jay. 
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and  remained  in  England  until  the  Spring.  He  used  the  interim 
to  great  displomatic  advantage  in  meeting  people  and  creating 
mutual  good  feeling  between  the  recent  enemies.  Meantime,  at 
home,  the  Treaty  was  greeted  with  jeers;  its  provisions  were  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  surrender  of  American  rights;  and  Jay  saw  in  the 
London  papers  that  he  had  been  burned  in  effigy.51  But  when 
he  arrived  home  in  May,  he  found  he  had  been  nominated  for 
Governor  and  was  later  duly  elected.  He  moved  into  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom 
House.  In  1797  the  Capitol  was  moved  to  Albany,  where  Jay 
took  a  house  at  70  State  Street  for  his  second  term  with  Mrs.  Jay 
and  the  children.52 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Government,  although  again 
offered  the  Chief  Justiceship,53  John  Jay  decided  to  retire  to  pri¬ 
vate  life,  as  Mrs.  Jay  was  in  poor  health.  He  was  then  building 
their  home  on  property  inherited  from  his  mother,  Mary  Van 
Cortlandt  Jay,  and  his  Aunt  Ann  Chambers,  which  like  the 
famous  mansion  at  No.  8  Broadway,  became  a  meeting  place  of 
the  leading  political  and  social  figures  of  the  period.  This  house 
at  Katonah  was  near  the  present  Bedford,54  and  his  children  were 
now  starting  out  “on  their  own.”  Peter  Augustus  Jay  was  a  prac¬ 
ticing  lawyer;  his  daughter,  Maria,  had  just  married  into  the  well 
known  Banyer  family  of  Albany,  her  husband  being  Goldsbor- 
ough  Banyer,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1754,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  in  the  Governor’s  house  at 
Albany;  and  his  younger  son,  William  Jay,  was  about  to  enter 
Yale  College.  The  two  unmarried  daughters,  Ann  Jay  and  Sarah 
Louisa  Jay,  lived  with  the  Chief  Justice  at  Katonah.  They  had 

51.  Chancellor  Livingston  wrote  an  attack  on  the  Jay  Treaty  under  the 
name  of  Cato;  and  Brockholst  Livingston  under  the  name  of  Decius.  John 
Jay  and  Chancellor  Livingston  were  opposing  gubernatorial  candidates  when 
Jay  was  elected.  John  Marshall  on  the  other  hand,  vigorously  supported  the 
Jay  Treaty,  to  which  nearly  all  other  Virginians  were  opposed. 

52.  While  abroad  the  Chief  Justice’s  interest  in  horticulture  continued, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  While  in  London, 
he  noted  particularly  his  dinners  with  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  Shelburne, 
later  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

53.  President  Adams,  it  is  said,  in  consulting  with  John  Marshall,  remarked, 
“Who  shall  I  appoint  since  Jay  has  declined?”  and  added,  “I  suppose  I  will 
appoint  you  Chief  Justice”. 

54.  The  Katonah  property  had  been  acquired  by  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt, 
John  Jay’s  grandfather,  in  1700,  by  conveyance  from  a  famous  Indian, 
Katonah.  The  deed  was  confirmed  in  1702  by  patent  from  Queen  Anne.  It 
has  thus  been,  in  lineal  descent,  in  members  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  and  Jay 
families  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years.  The  original  country  seat 
of  the  Jays  at  Rye,  was  in  lineal  descent,  for  one  hundred  sixty-four  years 
in  the  jay  name. 


THE  LOCUSTS:  THE  JAY  HOMESTEAD  AT  RYE 

The  original  Jay  house  at  Rye.  From  a  pencil  drawing  owned  by  the  family. 

Noiv  first  published. 


been  there  but  a  little  while  when  death  struck  again,  this  time 
at  John’s  beloved  life  partner,  Sarah,  who  died  in  May,  1802. 55 

For  twenty-seven  years,  Jay  lived  at  Katonah  in  retirement. 
Maria  Jay  Banyer,  losing  both  her  husband  and  her  little  boy, 
now  returned  home  to  Katonah  to  manage  her  lather’s  house 
which  she  did  until  her  brother,  Judge  William  Jay,  married 
Augusta  McVickar,  of  the  family  of  a  famous  bishop,  when  she 
became  her  father-in-law’s  hostess. 

John  Jay’s  second  son,  William,  thirteen  years  younger  than 
Peter  Augustus,  was  sent  first  to  the  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
in  Albany,  who,  as  was  the  custom  for  ministers  in  the  colony, 
took  a  few  students.  One  of  William’s  fellow  students  was  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  who  possibly  persuaded  him  to  break  with  fam¬ 
ily  tradition  by  going  to  Yale.  Cooper  became  the  friend  of  all  the 
Jay  family,  frequently  visiting  for  long  periods  alike  at  their 
homes  at  Rye  and  Katonah.  He  actually  got  the  tale  of  “The 
Spy’’  from  John  Jay  at  Bedford.  John  Jay  had  known  Birch, 
the  original  of  Enoch  Crosby,  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Wharton  House  in  “The  Spy”  is  the  Jay  house  at  Rye,  and  this 
author  has  an  original  copy  presented  by  Cooper  to  her  great¬ 
grandmother,  Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay,  the  wife  of  Peter  Augustus.56 

William  had  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes,  which  prevented  him 
from  fulfdling  his  ambition  for  public  life.  While  at  Yale  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  a  note  of  warning,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  own  affliction:  “I  was  struggling  hard  for  honors 


55.  In  the  New  York  Herald,  June  2nd,  1802,  appeared  the  following:  At 
Bedford,  after  a  short  and  severe  illness,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jay,  wife  of  His  Excellency,  John  Jay,  died  and  entered  into  the  gates 
of  Eternal  Life. 

All  who  had  the  happiness  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Jay,  will 
hear  tribute  to  the  uncommon  merits  of  the  woman,— her  placid,  cheerful 
temper  and  the  tenderness  of  the  mother. 

From  an  admiring  world  she  chose  to  fly; 

With  Nature  then  retired,  and  Nature’s  God, 

The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod; 

And  banished  every  passion  from  her  breast, 

But  those  the  gentlest  and  the  Best. 

Whose  holy  flames  with  energy  divine; 

The  virtuous  heart,  enliven  and  improve, 

The  conjugal  and  the  maternal  Love. 

56.  Historians  of  Rye  and  Westchester,  failing  to  recall  that  Cooper  identi¬ 
fies  the  Jay  House  and  the  Jay  servant  as  the  Wharton  House  and  the 
Wharton  slave,  in  the  Spy,  actually  using  the  Jay  names  for  the  House  —“The 
Locusts’”  and  the  servant  “Caesar”  have  failed  to  identify  the  Wharton,  as 
the  Jay  House  at  Rye.  So,  too,  the  Van  Wyck  House  at  Fishkill,  has  been 
called  the  Wharton  House,  because  the  Whartons  are  said  to  have  stayed 
there,  after  fleeing  the  “Locusts”  at  Rye. 
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at  Yale  and  used  to  arise  about  four  o’clock;  light  my  fire  and  sit 
down  to  the  study  of  the  shape  of  conic  sections.  I  brought  on 
a  condition  of  my  eyes  which  lasted  for  several  years.  Be  sure 
you  never  rise  before  the  sun  and  study  your  Latin  and  Greek  by 
candle  and  gas  light.” 

A  decision  of  Judge  William  Jay  while  occupying  the  office  of 
Judge  of  Westchester  County  attained  international  recognition. 
Rejecting  a  witness,  who  had  declared  his  unbelief  in  God,  his 
act  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who  was 
then  in  America.  The  distinguished  French  publicist  commented 
on  Judge  Jay’s  decision  as  having  been  accepted  by  the  people 
without  comment,  which,  to  his  interpretation,  showed  that  the 
American  people  approved  combining  the  notions  of  Christianity 
and  of  Liberty  so  intimately,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them 
conscious  of  one  without  the  other! 

Frederick  Jay  followed  his  father  as  merchant  and  traded  with 
the  West  Indies,  Curasao  and  the  “forbidden  ports”.  He  married 
as  his  first  wife  Margaret  Barclay,  daughter  of  Andrew  Barclay, 
whose  father  was  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Albany.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Frederick  Jay  was  not  only  intimate 
with  the  De  Lancey  family,57  but  was  the  first  cousin,  by  marriage, 
of  Jane  De  Lancey,  who  married  the  last  Royal  Recorder  of 
New  York,  and  who  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  De  Lancey  of  the 
Mills,58  Westchester  County.  Jane  De  Lancey,  too,  married  the 
Royal  Recorder,  the  same  year  that  Frederick  Jay  married  Miss 
Margaret  Barclay.  The  Recorder’s  wedding  was  a  double  one, 
the  other  bridegroom  being  Thomas  H.  Barclay,  first  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Jay,  and  a  nephew  of  Andrew  Barclay  who  remained  a 
Loyalist.  He  returned,  however,  to  New  York  as  Commissioner 
of  the  British  Government  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  of  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794.  Thomas  H.  Barclay 
died  in  New  York  in  1830,  where  he  was  British  Consul  General. 
Frederick  Jay’s  second  wife  was  Euphemia  Dunscombe,  a  niece 
of  Mary  Duyckinck.  From  Frederick’s  marriages  no  children 
resulted. 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  born  at  Liberty  Hall  in  1776,  “the  ablest 
and  the  most  noted”  of  the  Chief  Justice’s  sons,  spent  most  of  his 
young  life  with  Governor  Livingston’s  family,  especially  the  years 


57.  Dr.  Monaghan,  in  his  book,  states,  that  John  Jay  proposed  to  both  the 
daughters  of  Peter  De  Lancey  which  might,  too,  interpret  his  course  in  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Monaghan  thinks  not.  See  above. 

58.  His  father,  the  French  Huguenot  Settler,  Etienne,  gave  Peter  “my  Mills 
in  Westchester”;  hence,  the  name. 
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when  John  and  Sarah  were  abroad,  from  1779  to  1784.59  Peter 
graduated  from  King’s  College,  and  went  to  England  as  his  father’s 
private  secretary,  thus  getting  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  world 
at  an  early  age. 

Returning  to  New  York,  Peter  Augustus,  as  he  was  always 
called,  immediately  went  into  his  cousin’s  law  office,60  Peter  Jay 
Munro’s,  whose  mother  was  Eve  Jay.  His  health  not  then  being 
robust  and  intending  to  benefit  it,  he  soon  went  to  Bermuda 
where  he  spent  the  winter  and  wrote  home  a  lugubrious  poem 
of  which  the  refrain  was  “life  is  over!’’61  In  1801,  his  doctors 


59.  Governor  Livingston  wrote  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jay,  January  8,  1783. 
She  was  then  in  Paris:  “I  long  to  see  you  both.  My  sweet  little  Peter  [Peter 
Augustus  Jay.— Ed.]  is  now  standing  at  my  elbow  here.  He  is  really  without 
flattery  one  of  the  handsomest  boys  in  the  whole  country”. 

60.  The  partnership  agreement  between  Peter  Augustus  Jay  —  in  his  hand¬ 
writing— and  his  cousin,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  throws  light  on  the  character  of 
work  performed  by  the  juniors  at  the  Bar  in  that  era,  1800,  and  their  com¬ 
pensation:  “All  bills  and  answers  in  suits,  shall  be  drafted  and  copied  by  the 
said  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  under  the  direction  and  counsel  of  Peter  Jay  Munro; 
.  .  .  and  the  said  Peter  Augustus  Jay  shall  receive  half  of  the  Court  costs”. 
This  agreement  is  now  in  the  author’s  possession. 

61.  Now  with  flowers  and  chaplets  gay, 

Spring  leads  in  the  laughing  May. 

Love,  hope  and  joy  her  steps  pursue, 

Chasing  sorrows  leaden  crew. 

And  now  the  lovely  nymph  invites 
All  but  me  to  new  delights. 

To  me  in  vain  the  roseate  Spring 
Bears  balmy  odors  on  its  wing. 

For  me  in  vain  the  jocund  May 
Paints  the  fields  with  colors  gray. 

The  birds  in  vain  from  swelling  throats 
For  me  pour  forth  the  sweetest  notes. 

For  all  the  objects  of  delight 

Which  charmed  my  ear  or  pleased  my  sight 

No  longer  pleasure  can  dispense; 

But  fall  upon  the  languid  sense. 

E’en  radiant  Beauty’s  sparkling  eye, 

And  cheek  of  richest  crimson  dye, 

While  music’s  sweet  and  varied  strain, 

Attempt  to  soothe  my  soul  in  vain. 

With  hectic  beats  my  bosom  glows, 

My  feverish  blood  inpetuous  flows. 

And  weary,  sick,  my  feeble  frame, 

Pale  with  disease  I  scarce  sustain. 

Think  not  that  love  or  fierce  desire 
Consume  me  with  unhallow’d  fire 
Throb  in  my  veins,  and  count  my  breath. 

No  ’tis  Consumption,  it  is  death. 

Bermuda  —  May  1804  P.  A.  JAY. 

Jay’s  diagnosis  was  apparently  false,—  he  lived  forty  years  longer. 
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PETER  AUGUSTUS  JAY:  1776-1843 

This  portrait  represents  the  future  lawyer  as  a  boy  of  11 
Collection  De  Lancey  K.  Jay.  Noiu  first  published. 
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advised  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  he  made,  what  in  the  language 
of  the  day  was  called,  “the  grand  tour”.  While  in  Europe,  his 
cousin  Robert  Livingston,  and  President-to-be  James  M unroe,  had 
negotiated  with  Count  Barbe-Marbois,  Napoleon’s  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty.  The  first  authentic  news 
of  its  contents  was  delivered  to  Thomas  Jefferson  by  Peter 
Augustus  Jay,  who  brought  to  him,  as  the  plenipotentiaries’  mes¬ 
senger,  this  historic  document. 

Following  the  family  tradition,  Peter  Augustus  married  in  1807, 
into  an  aristocratic  family.  The  lady  was  a  close  blood  relative, 
Mary  Rutherfurd,  daughter  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson.  Mrs. 
Peter  Augustus  Jay,  according  to  contemporary  scribblers,  was 
“beautiful  and  talented”.  She  copied  many  of  the  family  portraits, 
and  in  addition  to  her  painting,  was  a  talented  pianist.62  Their 
wedding,  in  the  Clarkson  Mansion,  southeast  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Whitehall  Streets  was  one  of  the  social  events  of  the  day. 

A  very  interesting  letter  of  this  period,  gives  a  picture  of  the 
quaint  scenes  attending  weddings  and  honeymoons.  This  letter  is 
connected  with  the  Fish  family  through  Nicholas  Fish’s  son,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Fish;  for  the  Sabina  Morris,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
became  Mrs.  Peter  Kean,  and  so  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Fish.  It  also  has  to  do  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  known  as  Morris 
of  the  Wooden  Leg  and  with  “Sister  Sue”  of  Morris’s  verses,  who 
was  Peter  Kean’s  mother. 

The  first  wedding  described  is  of  course  that  of  Peter  Augustus 
and  Mary  Rutherfurd.  Count  Marbois,  the  French  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral,  explained  in  a  letter  to  his  fiancee  that  in  America  “newly 
married  couples  ordinarily  give  up  the  first  week  of  marriage 
to  receiving  calls.  Two  or  three  young  ladies  are  constantly  with 
the  bride,  and  help  to  do  the  honors  of  her  home.  Three  of  the 
ushers  at  the  wedding  fulfill  the  same  function  for  the  groom. 
Men  are  received  in  one  room,  ladies  in  another.  Time  passes 
in  an  infinitely  agreeable  way,  in  drinking  tea,  punch,  wine  and 
other  liquors  with  the  crowd  of  friends  with  which  the  house  of 
the  newly  married  man  never  ceases  to  be  filled  throughout  the 
week”.  John  Cox  Morris  writes  to  Sarah  Sabina  Morris  from 
New  York  on  July  30,  1807:  “I  made  you  a  promise  in  my  letter 
to  Lee,  which  I  am  now  about  to  perform;  that  of  giving  you  an 
account  of  the  Wedding.  The  company,  consisting  of  Mr. 

62.  Mrs.  Walter  Rutherfurd  shows  the  sort  of  musical  education  she  was 
giving  her  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  then  Miss  Clarkson,  in 
this  bill  in  author’s  possession,  dated  1799  received  from  Miss  Clarkson’s  musi¬ 
cal  preceptor:  “To,  Hymn  to  Nature;  Rise,  Cynthia,  Rise.  Myra  of  the  Fair; 
the  Divine  Cupid,  etc.:  25 <f  a  copy”. 
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MARY  RUTHERFURD  CLARKSON 


Wife  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay. 
Collection  Laura  Jay  Wells.  Now  first  published. 


Le  Roy’s,  Bayard’s,  Wallace’s,  Van  Horn’s  Rutherfurd’s  families, 
Gov’r  Jay,  Nanny  Brown,  etc.,  assembled  about  one-half  past 
seven.  The  Brides  Maids  were  Cornelia  Le  Roy,  Catherine 
Bayard,  of  N.  Y.,  Catherine  Bayard  of  West  Chester,  Miss  Jay, 
Helen  Rutherfurd  and  Maria  Clarkson,  Streatheld  Clarkson’s 
daughter.  The  Groomsmen,  George  Wickham,  Rob’t.  Watts 
Jn’r.,  Ben  Ledyard,  Ben  Woolsey  Rogers,  Dominick  Lynch  Jun’r., 
8c  myself.  The  Bishop  [Moore]  came  about  a  quarter  before 
eight  and  at  eight  the  Bride  was  received  at  the  door  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  by  the  Groom,  and  her  Maids  by  the  Groomsmen,  and 
handed  in  and  the  ceremony  commenced.  The  Bride  had  on  a 
white  silk  dress  covered  with  white  crepe  or  gauze  with  pearls  in 
her  head  and  on  her  neck  and  arms.  The  Brides  Maids  in  elegant 
white  dresses;  the  groomsmen  in  white  waistcoats,  drab  small 
clothes,  flesh  colored  silk  stockings  and  different  colored  coats; 
mine  was  a  dark  green.  The  Groom  in  the  same  underdress  with 
a  light  colored  Coat.  The  Bride  was  frightened  out  of  her  senses. 
She  saw  nobody,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  repeated 
after  the  Bishop  and  received  her  kisses  from  the  Groom,  Bishop, 
her  Father  and  Father-in-law  and  the  Groomsmen,  in  fact  the 
whole  Company;  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  that  she  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  any  one.  After  the  cere¬ 
mony  tea  and  coffee  and  a  great  variety  of  refreshments  were 
handed  about.  A  cold  collation  was  placed  upon  a  side  table 
down  stairs,  of  which  the  elderly  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  partook 
and  where  the  Groomsmen  finished  the  evening  at  twelve  o’clock 
over  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  Groom  with  a  spirit  of  industry  not 
common  to  young  Men  made  his  appearance  at  his  office,  or 
rather  where  he  formerly  kept  his  office  and  where  he  heretofore 
lodged  while  in  Town  and  where  his  Clothes  were,  No.  20  Broad¬ 
way,  at  5  o’clock  this  morning.  They  have  gone  today  to  Uncle 
Rutherfurd’s  at  Passaic  and  on  Saturday  there  is  to  be  a  grand 
Party  there  of  the  Attendants,  friends,  etc.  We  go  to  breakfast 
and  spend  the  day  there.  They  return  to  Town  on  Monday;  he 
sees  Company  in  the  mornings  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  she  in  the  evenings  of  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Lewis  Morris’s  wedding  was  quite  a  private  one,  no  persons 
being  present  but  Members  of  his  and  her  own  families.  Uncle 
Gouverneur  is  terribly  afflicted  with  the  gout.  He  says  there  is 
compensation  in  everything  and  thanks  God  that  he  has  no  gout 
in  his  wooden  leg.  Give  my  love  to  Mama,  the  Gen’l,  etc.  and 
believe  me  every  truly  yours, 

John  Cox  Morris. 
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PETER  AUGUSTUS  JAY:  1776-1843 
Collection  Miss  Anne  Pierrepont.  Painting  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis 


P.  S.  Monday  morning,  3  August.  I  unseal  this  letter  to  say 
that  I  returned  yesterday  from  Uncle  Rutherfurd’s  where  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  day,  but  I  returned  to  Town  very  unwell  and  am 
still  far  from  well  in  consequence  of  having  no  sleep  on  Saturday 
night.  Twelve  of  us  young  Men  slept,  or  rather  remained  in  one 
room  all  night.  The  Bride  told  me  she  would  send  you  a  present 
by  me  when  I  go  up  of  a  pair  of  gloves”. 

Peter’s  law  practice  grew  to  large  proportions,  and  according 
to  a  chronicler  in  1937,  he  was  “the  leading  lawyer  of  his  day”. 
It  was  said  that  no  will  he  drew  was  ever  broken.  One  of  the 
most  famous  will  cases  in  early  New  York,  involving  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  celebrated  orphanage,  was  one  of  his  cases.  John  G. 
Leake  left  his  entire  estate  of  nearly  a  million  to  the  foundation 
of  an  asylum.  The  will  was  contested  by  relatives  in  Scotland; 
but  Jay,  representing  Herman  Le  Roy  as  Executor,  persuaded  the 
Court  that  the  will  was  valid.  So  the  entire  Leake  fortune  was 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  major  philanthropy  in 
New  York,  the  Leake  &  Watts  Orphan  House,  the  building,  of 
whose  first  home,  stands  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John,  the  Divine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Eve  Jay  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  Mr.  Munro,  who  accompanied,  as  Chaplain,  the  Brad- 
dock  expedition,  in  which  Leake’s  father  was  Commissary  General. 

The  roster  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay’s  clients  reads  like  a  social, 
political  and  business  Hall  of  Fame:  James  Roosevelt,  Thomas 
Barclay,  the  De  Peysters,  the  Bayards,  the  Sedgewicks,  the  Good- 
hues,  the  Pinckneys,  John  Watts,  Jr.,  who  at  his  death  in  1836 
was  reported  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  Mrs.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  who  was  a  De  Lancey,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant  and 
Aaron  Burr.  Noted  names  in  the  English  world,  included  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  John  Chambers  White  and  Lady  Hayes  of  London.  The 
great  commercial  houses  were  among  his  clients,  including  the 
outstanding  shipping  firm  of  Bayard,  Le  Roy  and  McEvers.  The 
American  lands  belonging  to  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie  and 
de  Stael,  which  had  been  bought  by  their  grandfather  the  famous 
Necker,  were  committed  to  his  legal  custody.63 

At  398  Broadway,  Peter  Augustus  entertained  elegantly  during 
the  period  when  his  six  “handsome  daughters”  and  two  sons  were 

63.  Peter  Augustus  Jay  was  a  founder  of  the  first  savings  bank  in  New  York, 
The  Bank  for  Savings,  and  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
He  was  also  Recorder,  and  Judge  of  Westchester  County.  His  notes  and  opin¬ 
ions  in  cases  in  that  county,  are  in  this  author’s  possession.  Later  he  was 
President  of  the  New  York  Hospital;  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Law  Insti¬ 
tute;  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly;  and  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  presided  at  the  dinner  at  the  Astor  House,  given  to  Lord  Ashburton  after 
he  had  concluded  his  negotiations  with  Daniel  Webster. 


reaching  maturity.  Peter  Augustus  was  a  constant  weekly  cor¬ 
respondent,  for  many  years,  of  his  father  at  Katonah.  When  his 
uncle,  “Blind  Peter”  died  in  1813,  at  the  Rye  mansion,  the  place 
was  left  to  this  grandson  of  his,  with  the  provision  that  he  build 
a  house  for  the  widow,  Mary  Duyckinck,  “stock  her  lands  with 
cattle”,  and  other  similar  provisions.  But  she  did  not  want  to  give 
up  the  old  house,  with  all  its  precious  memories,  and  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  day,  her  nephew  let  her  stay  there  until  she  died 
in  1824.  Later,  it  was  found  that  the  little  house  was  very  much 
too  small  and  Peter  Augustus  consulted  brother  William.  The 
decision  was  reached  to  tear  down  Peter’s  ninety  year  old  resi¬ 
dence  and  build  a  new  mansion,  which  stands  on  the  property 
at  the  present  day.  This  was  not  finished  until  1837.  Meantime 
his  wife,  who  was  very  ill,  was  advised  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  Peter 
Augustus  chartered  a  ship  and  a  family  party  sailed  away  to 
Madeira,  where  Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay  soon  died.  Like  his  father 
the  Chief  Justice,  he  did  not  enjoy  his  country  place  with  his 
wife.  Five  years  later,  in  1843,  Peter  died  and  the  place  passed 
to  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  John  Clarkson  Jay. 

In  1807,  Peter  Augustus  Jay  married  Mary  Rutherfurd  Clark¬ 
son,  the  daughter  of  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  who  was  aide  to 
Generals  Arnold  and  Lincoln,  and  was  one  of  Hamilton’s  pall¬ 
bearers.  General  Clarkson  had  married  Mary  Rutherfurd,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Rutherfurd,64  and  Catherine  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  derived  her  blood  from  the  famous  Colonial  lawyer 


64.  Partial  pedigree  of  the  Jav,—  Clarkson,—  and  Rutherfurd  families 
follows: 

David  Clarkson  m.  Elizabeth  French 

b.  1726  1740  b.  1724 

d.  1782  d.  1808 


Gen.  Matthew  Clarkson 
b.  17^8 
d  1825 

m. 

Mary  Rutherfurd,  1785 
b.  1767 
cl.  1786 


Mary  Rutherfurd 
b.  1786 
d.  1838 

m. 

Peter  Augustus  Jay,  1807 
b.  1776 
d.  1843 
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and  mathematician,  James  Alexander,65  a  member  of  the  King’s 
Council  for  thirty  years  until  his  death  in  1756.  It  was  Catherine’s 
brother  who  was  the  famous  Lord  Stirling,  whose  daughters  were 
celebrated  contemporaries  and  clients  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Lady 
Mary  Watts  and  Lady  “Kitty”  Duer. 

Maria,  the  Chief  Justice’s  eldest  daughter,  who  was  born  in 
Paris,  while  her  father  was  on  his  diplomatic  travels,  married 
Goldsborough  Banyer,  of  Albany,  where  she  lived  until  her  hus¬ 
band  and  their  two  children  died.  It  is  recorded  that  she  then 
collected  all  her  household  furniture  and  precious  belongings, 
loaded  them  on  a  sloop  and  went  to  her  father’s  house  at  Katonah. 
After  his  death,  she  bought  a  house  at  20  Bond  Street,  next  to  the 
house  of  her  favorite  nephew,  Dr.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  where  she 
lived  with  her  sister,  Nancy.  Maria  and  her  brother,  Peter 
Augustus,  were  very  great  pals  and  in  constant  correspondence. 
Undoubtedly  she  was  the  most  capable  daughter.  Ann  and  Sarah 
Louisa  were  delicate  and  seemed  never  to  have  inspired  many 
paragraphs  in  the  family  chronicles.  They  died  unmarried. 

In  the  generation  following  John  Jay  and  the  spirited  Eve  Jay 
Munro,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  her  son,  and  Peter  Augustus’s  first 
cousin,  became  a  well  known  lawyer,  and  was  a  very  great  favorite 
of  his  uncle,  the  Chief  Justice,  who  took  him  to  Spain  in  1779. 

In  1790,  a  romance,  not  quite,  however,  paralleling  the  romance 
of  Sir  James,  occurred  in  the  life  of  Peter  Jay  Munro;  for  he  ran 
away  with  his  second  cousin,  Margaret  White,66  daughter  of 


65.  Mrs.  James  Alexander’s  fame,  as  first  international  business  woman  in 
America,  is  witnessed  in  this  letter  in  the  author’s  possession: 

London,  January  19th,  1737 

Madame  Mary  Alexander: 

As  to  Green  tea,  it  was  exceedingly  high,  at  the  last  sale,  so  I  believe  there 
will  be  very  little  shipped  of  the  same  to  your  place.  .  .  .  You  have,  also,  the 
rate  on  silver  and  gold,  which  can’t  be  put  on  board  for  your  government 
under  seven  shillings,  or  7-S  a  per  pound. 

Storke  and  Gainsborough. 

66.  The  gossip  of  the  period  was  reflected  in  Walter  Rutherfurd’s  note  to 
his  brother  Robert,  dated  January  9,  1789:  “We  were  at  the  Drawing  Room 
on  New  Year’s  Day  and  had  long  talks  with  their  Excellencies  [President 
Washington  and  his  Lady.— Ed.].  The  next  day  we  were  invited  to  a  tea 
party  by  the  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay  and  passed  a  social  afternoon.  On  the 
morning  of  New  Year’s,  Peggy  White  stepped  off  to  Mr.  Aaron  Burr’s:  went 
with  him  to  Dr.  Lynn’s  the  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  met  Peter 
Jay  Munro  and  was  married.  She  returned  home  and  it  was  kept  quiet  until 
yesterday.  It  seems  that  they  had  asked  forgiveness  but  were  promptly 
refused.  She  has  six  thousand  pounds,  independent,  at  marriage”.  Then  on 
February  13,  the  tale  is  continued:  “Mrs.  White  has  seen  her  daughter  but 
not  Peter  as  he  refused  to  make  settlement.  They  have  taken  a  new  house 
on  the  corner  of  John  Street”. 
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JOHN  CLARKSON  JAY:  1808-1891 
Eldest  son  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay. 

Collection  Mrs.  D.  Haywood  Adams.  Painted  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
The  City  Hall  appears  in  the  left-hand  corner.  Note  first  published. 


Henry  White,  the  great  merchant  and  member  of  the  King’s 
Council  and  an  ardent  Loyalist,  sister  of  a  famous  English  Ad¬ 
miral.67  Her  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family 
into  which  her  brother  Henry  Jr.,  also  married.  This  illustrates 
what  was  very  characteristic  of  the  Province,  the  close  inter¬ 
marriages  in  succeeding  generations  of  first  cousins,  some  doubly 
such,  or  those  closely  allied  by  blood,  which,  as  a  famous  historian 
of  Colonial  society  has  written,  when  speaking  of  the  De  Lancey 
family,  “explains  the  origin  of  the  exclusive  aristocratic  society,  a 
nest  of  families  which  was  one  cause,  and  that  a  potent  one,  of 
the  Revolution”. 

The  elopement  of  Peter  Jay  Munro  and  the  “glorious  Mar¬ 
garet  White”,  resulted  in  the  birth  of  twelve  children  and  from 
them  Colonial  blood  has  seeped  into  the  veins  of  many  of  the 
prominent  present  day  families  in  New  York,  among  them  the 
Schermerhorns  and  the  Astors.  The  Munro  home  at  Larchmont 
is  still  standing,  and  it  is  rumored,  may  be  converted  into  a 
museum.68 

John  Jay,  in  the  succeeding  generation,  with  his  grandfather’s 
name,  had  a  distinguished  career  as  lawyer  and  citizen,  and  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Vienna.  Like  his  father, 


67.  Partial  pedigree  of  the  Jay,— Van  Horne,— Chambers,— White  and 
Munro  families: 

Auguste  Jay  m.  Anna  Maricka  Bayard 


Judith 
b.  1698 

d.  1757 
nr.  1735 
Cornelius 
Van  Horne 
b.  1694 
d.  i752 


Mary 
b.  1700 
m.  Peter 
Valette 

6  children 
died 


Augustus  Van  Horne 
m.  Anna  Maria  Van 
Cortlandt  Marston 


Francena 
b.  1701 
m.  Fred.  Van 
Cortlandt 


Peter 
b.  1704 

m.  Mary  Van  Cortlandt 


Eve,  1736 
m.  Henry  White 
1761 

b.  1736 

d.  1785 


_ I _ Admiral  Sir  Henry  White  Margaret  Anne 

Augustus  Van  Horne  John  Chambers  b.  1763  b.  1771  m.  Sir 

b.  "1765  White  d.  1822  d.  1837  John 

d.  1852  m.  Cordelia  nr.  Anne  Van  m.  Peter  Jay  Hayes 

nr.  Anne  Kearny  Fanshawe  Cortlandt  Munro,  1790 

b.  1772  f>.  1766 

cl.  1858  d.  1814 


68.  The  larch  trees  which  still  may  be  seen,  on  the  Munro  place  were 
brought  from  Scotland.  They  gave  the  name  to  Larchmont. 
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No.  i  BROADWAY 

Originally  the  Mansion  of  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  owned  by  the 
family,  1757-1811;  became  the  Nathaniel  Prime  House,  1811-1848.  From  the 
model  of  the  only  Colonial  House  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


he  was  a  “charming  and  handsome  man”.  He  married  Miss 
Eleanor  Field.69 

Perhaps  die  most  distinguished  Jay  in  the  Victorian  genera¬ 
tion,  immediately  following  Peter  Augutus,  was  John  Clarkson 
Jay,  first  cousin  of  John,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1808. 

Like  his  brothers  and  forbears,  he  graduated  from  Columbia, 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  His  first  cousin,  Mary 
Rutherfurd,  who  had  married  Dr.  John  Watts,  son  of  Lady  Mary 
Watts,  P.  A.  Jay’s  first  cousin,  was  the  wife  of  its  President. 
Although  he  never  practiced  his  profession,  he  was  commonly 
called  “Doctor”.70  As  a  youth,  he  had  become  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  shells  along  the  shore  at  Rye,  and  in  manhood  be¬ 
came  the  great  authority  on  conchology  in  America. 

In  November,  1831,  Dr.  Jay  married  Laura  Prime.  Nathaniel 
Prime,  her  father,  gave  the  young  couple  the  house  at  No.  22 
Bond  Street,  New  York  City,  where  they  lived  until  1843  when, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Dr.  Jay  inherited  the  Rye  place.  Com¬ 
modore  Matthew  Perry,  who  opened  Japan  to  the  world,  was  a 
great  friend  and  frequent  guest  of  Dr.  Jay. 

Dr.  Jay’s  wife  came  from  a  celebrated  banking  family,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime  and  his  wife,  Cornelia  Sands.  Mr. 
Prime  was  “the  rich  banker,  of  the  noted  firm,  Prime,  Ward  and 
King”.  Coming  from  Massachusetts,  as  a  poor  clerk  in  1790, 
he  “boarded  out  at  No.  1  Broadway”,  the  former  home  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Kennedy  who  became  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.71  Among  his  fel¬ 
low  guests  were  Talleyrand  and  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Nathaniel 
made  up  his  mind,  so  the  family  rumor  runs,  that  he  would  make 
enough  money  to  buy  this  house,  which  was  considered  next  to 
the  Walton  House  on  Franklin  Square  the  handsomest  house  in 
the  town.  He  accomplished  his  ambition  in  1810.  After  marrying 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Comfort  Sands,  who  was  vice-president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  lived  in  the  house  and  entertained 
there  on  an  elaborate  scale  and  there  Laura  Jay  was  born  in  1812. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  of  the  parties  in  1831  and  1832  and 
of  playing  duets  with  the  charming  daughter,  probably  Matilda, 
who  married  Edward  Coster.  De  Tocqueville  also  speaks  of  the 


69.  John  Jay,  born  June  23rd,  1817,  died  May  5th,  1894.  Lawyer;  Author; 
Diplomat.  Practiced  in  New  York  City  after  graduating  from  Columbia  in 
1836.  Interested  vitally  in  the  welfare  of  the  negro,  he  strove  practically  alone 
for  seven  years,  to  have  St.  Philips’  Church  of  Negroes  admitted  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  acted  as  counsel  for 
fugitive  slaves;  Minister  to  Austria  1869-74;  President  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Society,  1890;  A  Founder  and  President  of  the  Union  League  Club;  a 
Founder  of  the  Huguenot  Society. 
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LAURA  PRIME  JAY 

Daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime  and  Cornelia  Sands. 

Collection  Mrs.  John  Jay.  Artist,  Daniel  Huntington.  Note  first  published. 


country  place  of  the  Primes  at  Hell  Gate.72 

Dr.  Jay’s  interest  in  boating  now  found  fuller  expression,  since 
he  was  henceforth  to  live  on  the  Sound;  and  he  purchased  for 


70.  “Bleeding”  was  then  the  accepted,  and  now  ridiculed,  technique  of  this 
period.  General  de  Peyster  calls  the  eminent  physician  —  Dr.  Watts  —  who 
attended  his  grandfather,  “Sangrado”;  and  declares  he  “bled  him  to  death”! 
That  the  medical  methods  of  the  day  were  rather  “brutal”,  apparently,  is 
shown  in  the  following  letter  about  the  only  known  case  of  Dr.  Jay’s  practise, 
as  assistant  to  two  eminent  practitioners!  William  Jay  writes  Peter: 

Bedford  9th  June,  1832. 

Dear  Peter: 

Perhaps  John  has  told  you  that  while  here,  his  medical,  or  rather  surgical 
abilities  were  put  in  requisition.  Oliver  Green’s  son,  two  Sundays  ago,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  had  his  shoulder  dislocated.  Two  Physicians  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  after  placing  him  on  the  floor  and  pulling  his  arm  with 
their  united  strength,  left  him  as  they  found  him.  On  Sunday  last,  a  grand 
consultation  was  held,  at  which  three  M.  D.s  assisted  in  addition  to  Dr.  Jay. 
However  much  Doctors  may  differ,  they  were  happily  agreed  on  two  points 
viz.  1st.  that  the  bone  was  out  of  its  place,  2nd.  that  it  could  be  restored  to 
its  place,  only  by  force  applied  by  means  of  pullies.  Accordingly  an  apparatus 
of  cord  and  pullies  was  prepared  and  attached  to  an  iron  staple,  in  the  middle 
of  the  garret  floor.  The  patient  was  then  led  up,  and  strongly  lashed  to  a  post 
on  one  side.  Numerous  spectators  attended  to  witness  the  operation,  which 
proved  to  be  a  pretty  serious  affair.  The  cord  was  fastened  to  the  patient’s 
arm,  and  the  pullies  were  soon  at  work,  and  extorted  abundance  of  most 
piteous  shrieks  and  groans.  One  Doctor  drew  the  rope  —  another  admin¬ 
istered  Tarter  Emetic  —  a  third  let  blood,  and  a  fourth  watched  the  pulse. 
After  some  hours  spent  in  endeavours  to  pull  the  hone  into  its  place,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.  John  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  learn, 
that  what  the  faculty  failed  in  effecting,  has  been  easily  accomplished  by  a 
man,  who  has  never  received  a  diploma.  This  man  was  sent  for  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  immediately  and  boldly  affirmed  that  the  Doctors  had  mistaken 
the  nature  of  the  dislocation,  and  of  course  that  the  means  they  used  were 
necessarily  unsuccessful  That  he  could  and  would  restore  the  shoulder  to 
its  proper  position  as  soon  as  he  had  “softened  the  chords”,  he  accordingly 
left  with  Mr.  Green,  an  ointment  —  a  secret  preparation,  to  be  applied  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  part,  and  promised  to  call  again  in  two  days.  He  came  yes¬ 
terday,  and  finding  the  chords  sufficiently  relaxed,  with  his  thumb  and  finger 
pushed  the  hone  into  its  place,  without  pulling  the  arm  in  the  least!  The 
boy  is  walking  about  today,  and  says,  his  shoulder  gives  him  no  trouble. 

The  weather  continues  unusually  cold.  We  have  not  been  without  fire, 
one  day  this  month.  We  begin  to  fear  our  corn  crop  will  he  very  short.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  plant  my  Lima  beans,  summer  and  winter  squashes  and 
cucumber  a  second  time,  the  first  seeds  having  perished  in  the  ground.  We 
are  all  well  as  usual.  My  love  to  Mary  and  the  family,  including  Maria  when 
you  see  her. 

I  am  dear  Peter 

Your  affectionate  Brother 
William  Jay. 

P.  A.  Jay  Esqr. 

71.  See  Appendix  D,  for  history  of  the  Kennedy-Prime  House. 
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$1,500  a  celebrated  yacht  “La  Coquille”,73  which  he  sailed  in 
many  races  at  Newport  and  elsewhere.  His  most  famous  trophy 
was  an  exquisite  silver  pitcher,  afterwards  stolen  from  the  Rye 
house.  Undoubtedly,  this  scion  of  ancient  Calvinistic  stock,  and 
of  a  family  which  had  fled  their  country  for  religious  convictions, 
had  had  diluted  in  his  veins  the  sterner,  aye,  the  harsher  religious 
qualities,  of  the  breed.  There  were  very  gay  dinners  at  Del- 
monico’s  and  at  the  old  Astor  House,  the  seats  of  fashionable 
gathering  at  this  period.  But  in  the  next  generation  his  daugh¬ 
ters  seemed  to  revert  to  their  ancient  spiritual  heritage  and  when 
a  perusal  of  his  diaries  shocked  their  sensibilities,  these  splen- 

72.  The  following  interesting  letter  from  a  former  graduate  student  of 
history  at  Yale  is  of  great  historic  interest: 

Yale  University 
Department  of  History 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  about  a  distinguished  member  of 
your  family,  Nathaniel  Prime,  and  of  asking  your  aid  in  an  historical 
investigation. 

Mr.  Prime  first  interested  me  because  he  was,  without  much  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  familiar  American  acquaintances  of  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont, 
and  one  who  was  exceedingly  useful  to  them.  His  name  is  mentioned  again 
and  again  in  their  manuscripts,  among  the  scattered  references  to  nearly  a 
hundred  other  Americans  of  prominence  whom  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont 
seem  to  have  made  a  point  of  meeting  and  talking  to  in  the  course  of  their 
extensive  travels  in  this  country.  With  such  national  figures  as  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Jared  Sparks,  Edward  Everett  and  Edward  Livingston,  and  such 
bankers  as  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Mr.  Prime,  they  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  And  the  interesting  probability  that  develops  is  this: 
that  each  of  these  Americans  contributed  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  during  their  visit,  and  that  Mr.  Prime  was 
perhaps  more  useful  to  them  than  were  any  of  their  other  friends. 

From  the  manuscripts  I  saw  in  France  this  summer,  I  have  learned  this 
much:  to  Mr.  Prime  in  New  York,  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  brought  their 
letters  of  credit  when  they  landed;  and  Prime,  Ward  and  King  served  there¬ 
after  as  their  banking  and  mailing  address  during  the  whole  nine  months  of 
their  trip,  forwarding  the  letters  after  them  all  over  the  country.  There  seems 
also  to  have  sprung  up  a  close  personal  relationship  between  Mr.  Prime  and 
his  young  French  clients,  for  he  was  constantly  inviting  them  to  his  house 
when  they  were  in  the  city.  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  who  played  the  flute  and 
loved  music,  was  particularly  delighted  with  these  invitations,  for  he  found 
that  one  of  Mr.  Prime’s  daughters  played  the  piano  very  well,  and  he  and 
she  were  consequently  able  to  enjoy  some  fine  duets.  The  Tocqueville  notes 
record,  as  well,  a  wonderful  evening  spent  at  the  luxurious  country  house  of 
Mr.  Prime  on  the  bank  of  the  East  River  near  Hell  Gate.  One  of  Mr.  Prime’s 
daughters  had  just  been  married  and  was  giving  her  “bride’s  party”  and 
Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  were  apparently  included,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
among  those  invited. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

GEORGE  WILSON  PIERSON 

73.  The  original  bill  of  sale  is  in  this  writer’s  possession. 
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did  records  and  social  history,  written  as  no  other  person  pos¬ 
sibly  could,  by  a  participant  in  every  phase  of  the  life  of  that 
period,  were  destroyed.74 

Dr.  Jay’s  famous  collection  of  shells  was  bought  by  Miss  Cather¬ 
ine  Wolfe  and  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New 
York.  Among  the  children  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay  was  his  son 
and  namesake,  who  married  the  beautiful  Josephine  Pearson  of 
Baltimore,  and  through  their  only  son,  Augustus,  became  the 
grandparents  of  Peter  A.  and  De  Lancey  Jay.  Elizabeth  Clarkson 
Jay  another  child  of  Peter  Jay  died  unmarried,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  at  one  time  had  been  engaged  to  her  cousin,  John 
Rutherfurd.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  she  never  married  or 
she  might  not  have  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hostesses 
of  her  day.  Her  entertainments  were  unique.  Her  famous  lunch¬ 
eons  at  296  Madison  Avenue  were  at  two  in  the  afternoon;  and 
her  table  never  lacked  for  men.  Not  the  “old  society  hacks”,  but 
Bishops  and  bank  presidents,  and  distinguished  foreign  visitors 

74.  On  June  30,  1845,  a  subscription  dinner  of  the  Governors  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  was  held.  The  bill  shows  that  the  following  gentlemen 
attended  and  paid  $7.00  each:  Glynn,  J.  C.  Jay,  R.  Brown,  P.  A.  Jay,  De  Paw, 
G.  Robert,  G.  Schuyler,  C.  Miller,  D.  Edgar,  William  Robinson,  D.  Miller, 
}.  C.  Stevens,  E.  Stevens,  and  William  Edgar.  The  bill  itself  for  this  dinner 
indicates  the  character  of  entertainment,  possibly  also  the  capacity  of  the 
members! 


Diner 

$  37-5° 

13  Bts.  Champagne 

26.00 

4  Bts.  Club  de  Margaux 

10.00 

4  Bts.  Club  de  Vougeot  Premiere 

12.00 

2  Bts.  Club  Sherry 

5.00 

2  Bts.  Club  Madere 

5.00 

Cafe,  Liquers,  Cigares 

5.00 

$100.00 

RECEIVED  PAY. 

P.  A.  and  S.  DELMONICO 
per  S.  Delmonico 

At  the  Astor  House,  later  on,  the  following  bill  represents  the  entertain¬ 
ment: 

ASTOR  HOUSE 

New  York  —  July  2,  1845 

M.  Yacht  Club  to  Coleman  &  Stetson  —  Dr. 

TO 


13  Dinners  @  2.50 

$  32.50 

6  Bottles  Sherry 

12.00 

1 1  Bottles  Champagne 

22.00 

1  Bottle  Claret 

•75 

Brandys  and  cigars,  etc. 

3.00 

$  7°-25 

GEORGE  A.  THOMAS 
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ELIZABETH  CLARKSON  JAY 

Daughter  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay  and  Mary  Rutherfurd  Clarkson. 
Collection  Arthur  M.  Du  Bois.  Painted  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 


assembled  at  her  board,  to  delight  in  her  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  events  of  the  day  and  in  her  witty  conversation.  She  had 
been  a  great  horsewoman  but  an  accident  to  her  knee  forced  her 
to  give  up  riding.  She  sat,  distinguishedly,  some  said  uncom¬ 
fortably,  in  a  voluminous  black  gown  with  a  cameo  brooch,  from 
lunch  until  dinner,  and  welcomed  anyone  who  came.  Her 
guests  as  I  remember  some  of  them  from  childhood  days  were 
Dr.  Hawkes,  Bishop  Coxe,  and  Bishop  Potter,  Senior,  and  Mr. 
Williams  who  was  President  of  the  Chemical  Bank. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chronicles  of  New  York  in  the 
middle  nineteenth  century,  and  on  into  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth,  is  the  book,  “As  I  Remember”,  by  Mrs.  Marion  Gouver- 
neur  [Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur  Jr.],  published  in  1911.  She 
knew  Washington  Society,  as  well  as  New  York  Society,  and  of 
Peter  Augustus  Jay’s  marriage,  and  the  family  into  which  he 
married,  she  wrote: 

“I  often  recall  with  pleasure  the  days  spent  by  me  at  Brentwood, 
a  fine  old  country  seat  near  Washington.  Brentwood  was  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Pearson,  who  dispensed  its  hospitality  with 
ease  and  elegance.  For  many  years  it  was  a  social  Eldorado, 
where  resident  Society,  and  distinguished  strangers,  were  always 
welcome.  Although  it  was  then  remote  from  the  heart  of  the 
city,  most  of  its  numerous  visitors  were  inclined  to  linger,  once 
within  its  walls,  to  enjoy  the  charmed  circle  which  surrounded 
the  Pearson  family.  Both  the  daughters  of  this  house,  Eliza  who 
married  Carlyle  P.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  and  Josephine,  who  became  the  wife  of  Peter 
Augustus  Jay  of  New  York,  were  Washington  beauties.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Jay  began  their  married  life  on  the  northwest  cornet 
of  F  and  21st  Streets”. 

Then  Mrs.  Gouverneur  speaks  of  Elizabeth  Jay,  giving  another 
picture  of  a  famous  hostess,  whom  we  already  know,  “Still  another 
friendship  which  I  formed  at  Madame  Chegaray’s  school  was 
with  Elizabeth  Clarkson  Jay,  which  through  life  was  a  source  of 
intense  pleasure  to  me  and  lasted  until  her  pure  and  generous 
spirit  returned  to  its  Maker.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter 
Augustus  Jay  [uncle  of  Peter  who  married  Miss  Pearson.— Ed.] , 
who  was  a  highly  respected  lawyer,  and  she  was  a  granddaughter 
of  the  distinguished  statesman  John  Jay.  She  was  a  deeply  religious 
woman  and  died  a  few  years  ago  in  New  York  after  a  life  conse¬ 
crated  to  good  works.  The  school  I  attended  where  I  met  Miss  Jay 
was  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  girl’s  school  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  large  establishment  at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Mulberry 
Streets”. 
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Peter  Augustus  Jay  who  married  Miss  Pearson  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  charming  men  of  the  period.  He  was  born  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1821  and  died  in  1855,  ten  years  after  his  marriage.  Gen. 
John  Watts  De  Peyster  was  a  very  great  friend  of  young  Jay  and 
they  were  contemporaries,  each  being  born  the  same  year. 
Out  of  his  great  admiration  for  his  boyhood  friend.  General 
De  Peyster,  who  considered  “Gussie”  the  finest  type  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  School  of  colonial  gentlemen  of  which  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  Etienne  De  Lancey  was  his  beau  ideal ,  wrote:  “He 
was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  typical  old  French  nobility,  pure 
blood;  handsome;  well-made;  graceful;  easy,  agreeable  and  as  full 
of  elegant  wickedness  as  an  egg  of  meat.  Woman,  lovely  woman 
adored  him  and  of  every  class;  he  was  a  charming  fellow;  not  able 
but  attractive”. 

Susan  Matilda  Jay,  P.  A.  Jay’s  youngest  daughter,  married 
her  second  cousin,  her  step-second  cousin,  so  called,  Matthew 
Clarkson.75  Matthew  was  distinctively  a  home-body,  at  least 
after  his  first  married  year  when  he  and  Matilda  went  out  a  great 
deal  in  Society.  Then  it  was  that  he  pronounced  his  famous 
dictum,  “we  will  henceforth  stay  at  home”,  which  became  their 
invariable  rule  of  social  life.  Not  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
“stuffy  or  old-fashioned  people”,  for  their  lunch  table  was  always 
set  with  extra  places  in  which  all  kinds  of  people,  in  and  out  of 
the  exclusive  society  to  which  they  had  access,  partook  of  their 
entertainments.  But  they  accepted  no  invitations.  It  was  fasci¬ 
nating  to  me,  who  learned  so  much  about  New  York  social  history, 
particularly  of  the  family,  in  their  home,  and  also  was  initiated 
into  the  rites  of  drinking  Port  and  Madeira,  to  hear  them  talk 
of  the  immense  number  of  books  they  had  read  and  of  their  jour¬ 
neys  in  foreign  countries.  His  knowledge  and  interest  in  politics 
were  unbounded.70 

Thus  through  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  family  strata, 
the  biographies  of  the  Jay  family  in  America  have  seeped  down 
through  the  mouths  of  the  kindly  family  gossipers,  to  the  most 
loving,  attentive  ears  of  the  present  generation,  in  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  traditions,  which  would  find  no  place  in  the  works  of  scholar- 


75.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Jay’s  Clarkson  ancestors  had  been  settled  for  a  long  period 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  The  Rev.  David  Clarkson,  the 
immediate  ascendent  of  the  family,  born  in  Yorkshire  was  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  the  father  of  Matthew  Clarkson  who 
came  permanently  to  America  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Royal  Commission  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  This  Matthew  was 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Peter  Augustus  Jay.  See  the  Clarkson 
Genealogy  by  Clarkson,  or  the  English  ancestry  of  the  Clarkson  Family. 
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ship,  as  represented  in  the  formal  “Lives”  of  the  Chief  Justice  or 
his  forbears  and  descendents,  above  all,  could  not  properly  find 
a  place  in  Dr.  Frank  Monaghan’s  vital  and  living,  masterful 
biography:  “John  Jay,  Defender  of  Liberty”,  for  which  he  was 
awarded,  a  unique  honor,  a  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  at  Yale, 
based  on  a  work  which  was  not  written  with  that  end  in  view. 

These  personal  and  traditional  family  memories  are  the  things 
which  interest,  and  that  in  a  vital  way,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
present  era,  whose  forbears  in  the  Colonial  and  in  the  early  State 
periods  have  traversed  the  same  paths  as  the  Jays  as  they  marched 
onward  through  the  years,  and  with  their  might,  put  their  Hugue¬ 
not  and  American  hands  to  the  plow  to  help  build  up  American 
institutions  in  Province,  State  and  Nation.  And  it  is  with  this 
object  that  I  have  put  down  in  these  pages  these  family  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  I  am  told  are  coming  to  possess  a  far  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  important  place  in  the  interpretations  alike  of  the  men, 
and  of  the  events  which  make  history.  “Not  the  great  historic 
events;  but  the  personal  incidents,  that  bring  up  vividly  the  story 
of  some  human  being  in  its  pang  or  struggle,  touch  us  most 
nearly”. 

76.  Peter  Augustus  Jay’s  children,  other  than  those  already  referred  to, 
were  1.  Sarah  who  married  William  Dawson,  an  Englishman.  She  died  young 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Colonel  Colville  Frankland,  of 
the  Royal  Bombay  Fusiliers,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Frederic  Frankland,  both 
descendants  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  2.  Mary  Rutherfurd  Jay.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  received  a  beautiful  letter  from  Peter  Augustus  Jay  written  to  Mr. 
Cooper  in  London:  “Your  little  favorite  Mary  is  to  marry  your  Frederic  Prime”. 
[Brother  of  Laura  Prime  who  married  John  C.  Jay.— Ed.]  She  died  young, 
leaving  three  little  girls,  and  Frederick  Prime  later  married  Lydia  Hare  of 
Philadelphia.  3.  Helena,  who  married  Dr.  Henry  Du  Bois.  4.  Anna  Maria 
Jay,  who  married  Henry  Evelyn  Pierrepont  of  Brooklyn  Heights. 
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Jay  pedigree  interpreting  persons  named  in  the  text. 

Auguste  Jay  m.  Anna  Maricka  Bayard 

Born  in  La  m.  1697 

Rochelle,  1665  b.  1670  in  New  York 

d.  1751 
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THE  JAY  FAMILY- APPENDIX 


Appendix  A.  The  Jay  French  Origins  and  Coat  of  Arms 

Among  the  numerous  related  families  of  Jay,  or  le  Jay,  in 
France  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  were  those  of  Paris,  Poitou 
and  La  Rochelle: 

1.  Nicolas  le  Jay,  son  of  Jean  le  Jay  and  Guilmette  Hotman, 
(Francois  Hotman,  a  political  forbear  of  John  Jay,  had  very 
advanced  ideas  on  Republican  Government  and  was  subsequently 
exiled)  was  Secretary  to  the  King,  and  Master  of  Parliament  on 
Courts,  under  Francois  I.  His  daughter  married  into  a  well 
known  American  family.  Nicolas  le  Jay  built  the  Chateau  of 
Bevilliers  -  Breteuil  in  the  Valley  of  the  Chevreuse,  where  the 
author  visited  the  then  owners  in  1926.  Nicolas  is  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  the  chateau’s  gates. 

2.  In  1600  another  Nicolas  le  Jay,  Baron  de  Tilly  de  la  Maison 
Rouge  et  de  St.  Fargeau,  which  the  author  also  has  visited,  was  a 
member  of  the  High  Court  of  France,  Councillor  of  the  Palace 
and  Lieutenant  Civil.  In  1830  he  was  named  President  of  the 
Parliament  by  Louis  XIII. 

Nicolas  le  Jay’s  great  nephew,  Henri  Francois  le  Jay,  Marquis 
de  Bussy,  Baron  de  \Tauvrais,  after  having  served  several  years  in 
the  Mousquetaires,  was  made  Lieutenant  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  married  Anne  de  Poole,  Countess  of  Newburgh,  attached 
to  the  Court  of  James  the  Second.  Henri  was  made  Captain  of 
Cuirassiers,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  and  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  then  went  to  Ireland  with  the  English  King. 

3.  The  Jays  of  Poitou,  northwest  of  La  Rochelle,  took  their 
part  in  public  affairs  and  were  Squires  and  Seigneurs  of  small 
chateaux.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  almost  all  the 
Jays  were  Huguenots,  Gabriel  Francois  was  a  Jesuit  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Eloquence  at  the  College  of  Louis  Le  Grand,  and  wrote 
many  learned  theological  and  other  works. 

4.  The  Jays  of  La  Rochelle  were  respected  merchants.  It  has 
been  written  that  when  they  and  others  fled,  La  Rochelle  lost  not 
only  her  best  citizens  but  her  vast  commerce  and  trade  which  were 
never  restored. 

[Editorial  note.  The  foregoing  summary  from  a  history  of  the  Jays  in 
France,  made  for  the  author  by  an  associate  of  the  Biblioteque  Nationale  shows 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  name  in  France.  No  relationship  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  Paris  Jays  and  the  family  in  America  according  to  Dr. 
Monaghan  ( John  Jay,  p.  463)  .] 

5.  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  left  this  note  about  his  French 
origin:  “I  have  been  informed  that  our  family  is  of  Poitou,  and 
the  branch  to  which  we  belong  removed  thence  to  La  Rochelle, 
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but  we  have  no  evidence,  decisive,  for  or  against,  the  facts.  Had 
letters  which  passed  between  Auguste  and  his  father,  and  their 
French  correspondents,  been  preserved  [lost  when  the  British 
took  Rye.— Ed.]  they  might  have  cast  light  on  these  questions”. 
Peter  Jay,  son  of  the  Settler,  wrote  from  Rye,  November  12th, 
1760,  to  his  son,  Sir  James  Jay:  “In  1724,  I  got  my  father’s  leave 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations  in  France.  At  Paris  I  was  well 
received  by  his  cousin  german,  Mons.  Mouchard,  Director  of  the 
French  East  India  Co.,  a  native  of  La  Rochelle.  On  my  arrival 
at  Rochelle,  I  was  kindly  received  by  my  father’s  cousins,  all 
Protestants,  and  possessing  considerable  estates.  They  showed  me 
real  estate  once  the  property  of  my  grandfather,  confiscated  when 
he  retired  to  England. 

6.  In  the  Tresor  Heraldique  et  Mercurie  Armorial,  1657,  is  the 
following  description  of  the  Arms  of  Le  Jay  of  Poitou:  “D’Azure 
au  chevron  d’or;  un  chef  demi— Soleil,  splendant,  entre  deux 
Etoiles  de  meme;  en  point  un  Roc  propre,  surmounte  par  Oiseau. 
Crest:  Deux  Coeurs  Unis”.  That  is,  we  note,  precisely  the  arms 
and  crest  of  the  Jays  as  represented  on  the  seal  of  which  Peter 
Jay,  son  of  the  Settler,  writing  from  Rye,  in  1760  speaks,  when  he 
saw  it  on  a  visit  to  La  Rochelle  in  1724.  Thus  “The  coat  of 
arms,  with  which  this  letter  is  sealed,  is  the  same  that  belonged  to 
my  grandfather,  Pierre  Jay  —  a  Jay  bird  sitting  on  a  rock,  but  the 
two  hearts  are  wanting  at  the  top  of  the  seal  I  gave  you”.  In 
short  a  characteristic  Huguenot  emblem  of  the  later  seal  was 
wanting  in  the  earlier,  doubtless  added  after  Pierre  reached 
England. 

The  coat  of  arms  reproduced  on  the  title  page  of  this  pamphlet 
is  that  used  by  the  family  in  this  country. 


Appendix  B.  The  Van  Cortlandt-Jay  Connection 

and  Jay  Property 

1.  On  May  7th,  1691,  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  married  Eva 
Philipse  in  the  Dutch  Church,  New  York  City.  The  bride  was 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  Province.  On  November  23, 
1662,  the  Orphan-Master  of  New  Amsterdam  noted  the  fact  that 
the  banns  had  already  been  published  for  the  marriage  of  Mar¬ 
garet  de  Vries,  widow,  to  Frederick  Philipse;  and  that  there  was  no 
provision  for  her  daughter,  Eva.  She  replied  that  her  marriage 
contract  with  Philipse  provided  that  her  child  should  share  in 
the  property  like  any  children  of  his  own.  Whereupon  Frederick’s 
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adopted  daughter,  Eva,  dropped  her  family  name  and  married 
Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  whose  sister  had  married  Frederick 
Philipse;  and  so  was  both  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  to 
Philipse.  It  is  said  that  Jacobus  Van  Cortlanclt  deeded  to  his 
son-in-law,  Peter  Jay,  a  part  of  the  land  in  Bedford,  Westchester 
County,  in  1738,  the  now  well  known  Iselin  Jay  property.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  John  Jay  inherited  the  property  that  the  family 
lived  at  Bedford.  Peter  bought  and  lived  at  the  farm  in  Rye, 
where  the  first  Jay  country  residence  was  built,  the  longest  in 
Jay  ownership  in  Province  and  State.  The  property  was  sold  by 
John  Jay  and  his  kin,  in  1904. 

2.  Jacobus  died  while  building  the  Yonkers  Van  Cortlandt 
mansion,  still  standing,  which  he  speaks  of  in  his  will;  also 
speaking  of  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  little  cemetery  which  he 
then  was  intending  to  establish;  and  which  actually  was  later 
established  on  the  property.  His  son,  Frederick,  and  his  wife, 
Francena  Jay,  were  the  first  to  live  in  this  present  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  House,  and  created  the  cemetery. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  name  and  terrain  of  the  town  of  Jay, 
Vermont,  is  witnessed  in  the  town’s  charter,  dated  1793: 


Charter  of  the  Town  of  Jay,  Vermont 

Know  ye  that  we  have  granted,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents,  do  give,  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  Honorable  John 
Jay  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  to  John  Cozine  of  the  same  place, 
Esquires,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants:  All 
that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  County 
of  Chittenden,  and  in  the  State  of  Vermont  [here  follows  the 
description  of  the  tract.— Ed.].  And  we  do  by  these  presents, 
constitute,  erect  and  create  the  tract  of  land  hereby  granted  and 
chartered  ...  a  township  to  be  forever  after  known  and  called 

Jay- 


Appendix  C.  The  Jay  Burial  Grounds 

Anna  Maricka  Bayard  Jay,  named  for  her  grandmother,  Anna 
Maricka  Stuyvesant,  sister  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  was  buried  in  the 
Auguste  Jay  vault,  in  the  Stuyvesant  orchard  on  the  Bouwerie. 
The  following  note  in  Auguste  Jay’s  French  Bible,  1707,  shows 
that  Eva  Van  Cortlandt,  who  died  July  10th,  1733,  was  buried 
there:  “Eva  Van  Cortlandt  died  July  10th,  1733,  and  was  buried 
on  the  12th  in  my  vault  at  Mr.  Stuyvesant’s”.  Other  members  of 
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the  Stuyvesant  family,  in  the  Jay  line,  were  buried  in  the  Stuy- 
vesant  family  vault,  now  under  the  Church  of  St.  Mark’s  in  the 
Bouwerie;  whence  the  remains  in  both  vaults,  were  transferred 
to  the  private  cemetery  in  Rye  in  1807. 

In  the  little  cemetery  at  Rye,  there  is  a  flat  stone  marked  “1807”, 
the  date  of  the  translation,  marking  the  graves  of  members  of  the 
family  formerly  buried  at  or  near  St.  Mark’s  in  the  Bouwerie. 
Peter  Augustus  Jay’s  last  words  are  inscribed  on  his  headstone: 
“My  children  read  the  Bible  and  believe  it”.  Sir  James  Jay’s 
headstone  has  his  name,  with  the  words,  “Kt.  Born  the  16th  of 
Oct.  1732  and  died  October  20,  1815”.  The  Chief  Justice’s  grave 
has  this  quotation  on  the  monument:  “Eminent  among  those  who 
asserted  the  Liberty,  and  established  the  Independence,  of  his 
country”. 

Recently  during  the  controversy  over  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  several  shots  were  fired  at  the  monument,  of 
which  the  bullet  marks  are  plainly  seen. 


Appendix  D.  The  History  of  the  Kennedy-Prime  Houses 

1.  Information  about  the  Kennedy  Lot  and  Mansion,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Headquarters  of  Gens.  Howe,  Clinton,  Alexander,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Putnam  and  many  others  of  great  distinction,  historically 
famous  as  No.  1  Broadway,  hitherto  published,  is  oftentimes 
erroneous  or  indefinite.  The  facts  are:  Thomas  Broen  built  a 
house  here  in  1644,  which  Peter  Cock  bought  in  1648,  and  left 
to  his  widow  in  1660.  After  various  intermediary  owners,  includ¬ 
ing  Caleb  Heathcote,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  his  widow,  et  al., 
Charles  Sleigh  owned  the  house  and  part  of  the  lot  in  1756,  then 
under  lease  to  Abraham  de  Peyster,— who  since  1744,  owned  part 
of  the  lot,—  who  then  buys  it;  and  immediately  conveys  the  whole 
to  Archibald  Kennedy,  the  Elder,  father  of  the  Captain.  Kennedy 
completed  a  new  mansion,  the  historic  No.  1  Broadway,  before 
1760;  which  the  Earl  of  Casillis,  his  son,  inherited  in  1763;  and 
continued  to  own  until  his  death  in  1794;  when  his  sons  in¬ 
herited;  and  in  1811,  January  11th,  sold  to  Nathaniel  Prime, 
whose  daughter,  Laura,  married  John  Clarkson  Jay.  Edward 
Prime  who  inherited  the  mansion  from  Nathaniel,  sold  it  in  1748; 
and  after  various  intermediary  ownerships  [it  was  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Washington  Hotel],  the  title  vested  in  Cyrus  Field,  of 
the  Trans-Atlantic  Cables,  in  1882.  The  building,  historically 
known  as  the  Washington  Building,  was  then  erected.  In  1920 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  bought  this  site. 
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The  Earl’s  biography  appears  on  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  mansion. 

2.  The  adjoining  residence,  equally  famous,  known  as  the 
Watts  Mansion,  No.  3  Broadway,  was  the  first  residence  on  Broad¬ 
way  of  the  Kennedys,  bought  by  Kennedy,  the  Elder,  in  1742.  He 
used  the  property  at  No.  1  as  his  headquarters  as  Collector  of 
Revenues,  until  he  built  the  historic  No.  1  Broadway.  He  had 
acquired  the  land,  No.  3,  from  Eve,  widow  of  Peter  Bayard,  who 
had  owned  it  from  1685,  having  bought  it  from  Burgomaster, 
Martin  Creiger,  who  had  obtained  a  municipal  grant  in  1643. 
It  remained  in  Kennedy  ownership,  substantially,  till  1859;  for 
Kennedy’s  brother-in-law,  John  Watts,  Jr.,  last  Royal  Recorder 
of  New  York,  whose  statue  stands  in  old  Trinity  churchyard, 
bought  it  in  1797  from  a  Kennedy  heir,  and  he  and  his  heirs, 
among  them  Major  Generals  Philip  Kearny  and  John  Watts  de 
Peyster,  grandsons  and  heirs  of  John  Watts,  both  born  in  the 
House,  owned  it  till  1859,  when  Nos.  1  and  3  became  the  site  of 
the  Washington  Hotel.  After  that  the  history  of  both  Kennedy 
lots  is  the  same. 

3.  The  City  Directory  of  1789  gives  the  following  Broadway 
houses  interesting  to  the  family.  No.  1,  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui, 
the  Spanish  Minister,  No.  3,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  No.  5,  Mrs. 
Cortlandt,  No.  8,  Henry  White,  No.  28,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  No.  133, 
John  Jay.  [The  numbering  was  not  consecutive  in  the  directory. 
The  Jay  House  was  actually  at  No.  8  Broadway,  near  Exchange 
Place.— Ed.] 

The  list  of  lots  valued  at  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  in 
1790  was  as  follows:  No.  1  Broadway,  Archibald  Kennedy  and 
John  Watts  two  thousand  pounds  each;  On  Pearl  Street,  Gen. 
Matthew  Clarkson  [father  of  Mrs.  Peter  Jay — Ed.]  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  Governor  John  Jay,  house  and  lot  on 
Broadway,  four  thousand  pounds;  Peter  Jay  Munro,  house  and 
lot  on  Broadway,  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
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